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Chronicle 


Home News.—A week of hectic activity came to an 
end on the evening of August 10, when Governor Fuller 
of Massachusetts granted a twelve-day stay of execution 

, to Sacco and Vanzetti. The days pre- 
The Sacco- : 

Vanzetti ceeding had been marked by “ defense 
Case meetings” and disorder in many large 
cities, and in not a few of the smaller ones. In Balti- 
more, the home of the mayor, and in Philadelphia, a 
Presbyterian church were partly destroyed by bombs; in 
New York two explosions occurred in the subways on 
the same night. These attacks which fortunately resulted 
in no loss of life, although in New York more than a 
score of persons had been badly injured, were denounced 
by the Communists and radicals who disclaimed all 
complicity. The police were unable to make any arrests. 

On August 10, after the petitions had been dismissed 
in two hearings held by the local courts, Mr. Arthur 
D. Hill, attorney for the condemned men, appeared be- 


fore Mr. Justice Holmes of the Su- 
Appeal to . 
Federal preme Court of the United States, to 
Courts sue out a writ of habeas corpus. After 


hearing argument, the Commonwealth not being rep- 
resented, Justice Holmes announced that he was un- 
able to “ find in the petition or affidavits, as I understand 
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them, any facts that would warrant my issuing the writ.” 
Recourse was then had to Federal Judge G. W. Ander- 
son, of the Circuit Court of Appeals, who also de- 
clined to issue the writ, holding that the case cited by 
Mr. Hill as favoring his contention, was in fact con- 
clusive against it. 

On the same day, Governor Fuller took the un- 
precedented step of calling seven of the eight former 
attorney-generals of the Commonwealth to confer with 
him and assist him in deciding upon 


Governor oie : 
Fuller the petition for a respite. He also 
Acts summoned for the same purpose a 


special meeting of the Executive Council. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hill had also been in conference with Justice 
Sanderson of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. On 
August 9, Justice Sanderson had denied a writ of error; 
on the following day it was agreed that he should rule 
on a new petition tomorrow, i.e., August 11. On that 
day Justice Sanderson signed the bill of exceptions from 
his rulings, and a call was issued for the full Bench to 
assemble on August 13. Following this action, it was 
announced that the defense would seek a review by the 
Federal Supreme Court on the ground that the prisoners 
had been convicted without due process of law. 

On August 7, the new International Peace Bridge be- 
tween Canada and the United States, at Buffalo, was 
formally dedicated in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering. Canada was represented by 
the Governor-General of the Dominion, 
Lord Wellington, by the Prime Min- 
ister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and by the 
Premier of Ontario, the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson; 
Great Britain by the Prince of Wales, with his brother 
Prince George, and the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister. Representing the New York and the 
American Government were Governor Smith, Vice- 
President Dawes, in the absence of the President, and 
Secretary of State Kellogg. 

In a happily-worded address Mr. Baldwin wished that 
the “path of international peace were as smooth and 
straight ” as the bridge on which he stood; “ unhappily 
to the goal of that desire, there is as 
yet no royal road.” Referring to the 
Geneva Conference he added, “ We 
have had to differ for the moment, but we know in our 
hearts that this does not affect our friendship.” The 
Premier’s amicable tone was re-echoed in the other 
speeches, all of which recalled the unguarded border- 
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line between Canada and the United States and the peace 
between the two peoples unbroken for more than a 
century. 

Vice-President Dawes agreed that while minor dif- 
ferences between Gieat Britain and the United States 
would emerge from time to time to be exploited “ by the 

few,” any difference of major moment 


Vice-President “a universal 


psc would be followed by 
cry for peaceful and reasonable ad- 
justment.” The apparent failure of the naval discussions 


at Geneva ought not, he thought, cause discouragement. 
If the respective conferees had not been able to agree, 
this failure might be traced to the fact that they had 
not been able to acquaint themselves sufficiently with 
one another’s aspirations and necessities. But the two 
great English-speaking countries had pledged themselves 
to equality in naval strength, and competition between 
them was “ unthinkable.” 

President Coolidge’s attitude toward the proposed naval 
and farm-relief bills seemed to indicate that his famous 
message beginning “ I do not choose” must be interprete<i 

as a refusal to consider a renomina- 


New ; , a . 
Farm tion by his party. The farm bill, as an- 
Bill nounced on August 6, creates various 


boards and corporations through which the farmers will 
have a means of exercising contro] over distribution and 
prices. Surplusses will be cared for by a Federal fund 
of $300,000,000 for the extension of the cooperative 
marketing-system; this scheme, it is hoped, will stabilize 
prices. The proposed bill avoids the equalization-fees 
and the price-fixing devices featured in the old McNary- 
Haugen bill. 


Austria.—The Government received a threatening 
note from Moscow, that Soviet trade representatives 
would be withdrawn, following upon the expulsion of 
two Russian commercial agents with 
other Communists after the July riots 
in Vienna. The two men in question, 
who arrived in Vienna a few days before the outbreak, 
carried with them, according to the Austrian police, no 
commercial documents, and spent their time, not in busi- 
ness negotiations, but in establishing contacts with leaders 
among the Austrian Communists. Their expulsion fol- 
lowed a raid on Soviet headquarters in Vienna after the 
riot, where incriminating papers were discovered, that led 
to the arrest and expulsion of nearly two hundred and 
fifty Communists. Though no action had followed the 
Soviet Government’s threat, it was believed in some 
quarters that Austria would take the initiative in sever- 
ing trade relations. 


Soviet 
Threat 


China.—The northern drive continued and as it ap- 
proached the Yangtse River there were indications that 
the Nanking regime was preparing to move its Govern- 
ment to Shanghai. The entire organiza- 


Nanking : pie 
Cabinet tion of the civil department was re- 
Moves 


ported fleeing. This move was in- 
terpreted as affirming a previous rumor that Chiang 
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Kai-shek had suffered staggering losses in his recent 
attempts to defend Soo-chow and Peng-pu, whose con- 
quest by the Southerners was reported in the last 
chronicle. The Shanghai correspondent to the New 
York Times announced that the impression was freely 
expressed that the only hope of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking was in a quick compromise with the 
Nationalist regime at Hankow. Meanwhile, Chiang 
himself was strengthening his military position and mov- 
ing artillery to defend Nanking and Chinkiang. 


Czechoslovakia.—When Lord Rothermere gave to 
the press his open letter to Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, he set his foot in a hornets’ 
nest. The English Lord, publisher of 
the London Daily Mail and a number 
of other papers, had been carrying on 
a campaign to restore to Hungary a considerable part of 
the territory taken from it and allotted to other nations 
under the Trianon Treaty. This stirred up violent indig- 
nation throughout the Little Entente ‘countries. Dr. 
Benes was interpellated on the matter in the Czecho- 
slovakian Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
his replies, reported in a somewhat distorted form, pro- 
voked Lord Rothermere’s open letter. The British Tory 
leader stated that he had too high an opinion of Dr. 
Benes to assume that he believed peace can be assured 
“if regions and strips of territory with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Hungarians are kept within the union 
of the Secession States,” and he added: 

You know as well as I that the peace of Trianon was put 
through without there being sufficient data at the disposal of the 
representatives of the Great Powers to instruct them properly 
in the complicated territorial question bound up with the definite 
settlement. 

Today there are sitting in Prague, in your Parliament, Hun- 
garian men representing districts that never should have been 
detached from Hungary and whose population, sooner or later, 
will make an effort to be reunited with their fatherland. 

Benes replied, in the pertinent part of his telegram, 
that he was willing to supply whatever information re- 
garding racial minorities might be asked of him, all the 
more so because Lord Rothermere was working in the 
interests of peace, but with an information regarding 
Central European affairs which was “incomplete and, 
indeed, often incorrect.” In general, the press comments 
on the English letter throughout Czechoslovakia were 


very bitter. 


Lord 
Rothermere’s 
Open Letter 


France.—Agitation against the evacuation of the 
Rhineland was discussed for three hours at a Cabinet 
meeting in Paris on August 9. The question had been 
aroused by the unauthorized publica- 
cussion on tion of a report by General Guillaumat 
Rhineland which supported the contention of the 
French Nationalists and of many non-party observers 
that the military and Nationalist leaders in Germany were 
still striving to organize within the demilitarized zone 
semi-military forces which would take the place of regu- 
lar troops as a frontier defense body whenever the armies 
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of occupation should have been withdrawn. Such action 
was considered as technically an infringement of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which could be invoked by France 
as a reason for refusing a German request at Geneva for 
abridgement of the occupation. M. Briand, however, was 
reported as arguing strongly in favor of evacuation. 


Germany.—The increase of divorces in Germany was 
made evident by the statistics just published upon this 
subject. The annual number of wrecked marriages was 
given as 35,000, an enormous increase 
over the figures for twenty years ago. 
In many instances divorces were sought 
where the marriages had continued stable for twenty- 
five years or more. The changed conditions brought about 
by the World War and the subsequent revolution in Ger- 
many are considered to be the reason for this moral de- 
terioration. Marital infidelity is the charge on which 
fifty per cent of the divorces are granted; the rest are 
given for a variety of causes. Here, again, the Catholic 
Church remains the one stabilizing power in Germany and 
recent reports indicate that it is at present making un- 
usual progress. 


Divorces 
Increase 


Hungary.—A Communist attempt to arouse the 
peasants for an attack upon the estate where Premier 
Bethlen was spending his vacation and an additional plot 
to capture the Premier himself and in- 
cite the whole countryside to revolt, were 
promptly foiled by the Hungarian police. 
The two Communist leaders Julius Leger and Joseph 
Berkes were arrested by the gendarmerie. Extensive 
preparations are said to have been made and considerable 
stores of ammunition accumulated with the ultimate pur- 
pose of taking Budapest. Telephone wires between the 
Premier’s estate and Budapest had been cut. Berkes, one 
of the two leaders, was formerly attached to the staff of 
Bela Kun while the Soviet ruled in Hungary. 


Communist 
Plot 


Ireland.—The recently elected deputies of the 
Fianna Fail party have taken the oft-repudiated oath of 
allegiance and occupied their seats in the Free State Dail. 
Piesme Pail So many similar reports had been circu- 
Statement on lated before, and each time had been 
Oath branded as false, that this announcement 
was at first suspected. A meeting of the followers of Mr. 
De Valera was held on August 9, to consider what should 
be done in view of the Government bill, just passed, which 
demanded as a prerequisite for candidacy to the Dail an 
agreement to take the seat in the Dail if elected. This bill 
would prevent the Fianna Fail members even from pre- 
senting themselves to the electorate as candidates. It 
would, consequently, totally destroy the Fianna Fail party 
as a political organization. Thus, the candidates of the 
party were faced with the dilemma of being banned from 
the polling-booths or of being forced into the Dail, after 
having previously complied with the condition of pro- 
nouncing the oath. Following this meeting, a statement 
was issued, signed by all the Fianna Fail Deputies, includ- 
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ing Mr. De Valera, explaining that they regarded the 
oath as a mere formality, not binding in law or conscience. 
On August 11, they subscribed to the oath and formally 
took part in the Dail proceedings. President Cosgrave 
expressed satisfaction at their entry. 

This decision of Mr. De Valera marked one of the 
most significant moves since the vote on the Treaty. 
With the entry of the forty-four Fianna Fail Repub- 
licans into the Dail, the entire balance 
of that body has been shifted. The 
Government party of Mr. Cosgrave, 
though heretofore enjoying a working majority, has now 
been opposed by a party almost as strong numerically 
as itself. The result must be that the minority parties, 
those of Labor, the Farmers, and of the Nationalists un- 
der Captain Redmond, hold the deciding vote on every 
question. New alignments must be made and on those 
depends the continuance of the present Government or 
the holding of another general election. 


Result of 
the Decision 


Jugoslavia—On August 8, the Jugoslav representa- 
tives signed at London an agreement for the settlement 
of their national war debt to Great Britain. The total 
indebtedness to be paid off is approxi- 


Debt to 7 : 
Britain mately $127,000,000 in American cur- 
Funded rency. It is to be funded and repaid in 


sixty-two annuities, rising from $750,000 to $30,000,000. 
After the settlement of Jugoslavia’s Albanian and Italian 
troubles the country is now able more quietly to con- 
sider its own internal affairs and seek to reconcile the 
conflicting elements which during the past years have 
been .waging a ceaseless political war, with such effect 
that continuance in office for even a few months was 
a long term for any Ministry. 


Mexico.—The Excelsior was responsible for a report 
that gained currency that the Calles Government was 
making overtures to Church authorities looking toward 
isda the establishment of peaceful relations. 
Rumors It was said that Senur Saenz as rep- 
False resentative of the Government had been 
in official conference with the exiled Bishops residing 
in Texas and that there was some prospect of a settle- 
ment of the religious differences. However, President 
Calles and Senor Obregon, who is actively campaigning 
for the Presidency, both issued statements that peace 
could be made only on the basis of the absolute sub 
mission of the Episcopacy to the terms of the Consti- 
tution. As this would imply a surrender of principles 
it was hardly likely to be brought about. Meanwhile 
fighting continued throughout the country, the Federal 
forces sustaining several defeats. In addition to other 
economic difficulties the summer has brought very few 
tourists to the capital. The political campaign was be- 
ing vigorously waged with no definite indications, how- 
ever, of what the issue might be. New developments in 
the oil controversy and the action of the Government in 
fining several companies for failure to comply with the 
law brought vigorous protests from interested parties 
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in the United States. In accordance with that section 
of the Constitution which empowers the President to 
deport any alien considered a pernicious foreigner it 
was reported that Joseph DeCourcy, the senior foreign 
correspondent in Mexico City and for eleven years cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, had been expelled. 


Rome.—King Fuad of Egypt and his royal suite 
called on Pope Pius XI on August 7. Since the etiquette 
of the Vatican does not permit that anyone should come 
directly from the Quirinal Palace to call 
Visits Holy upon the Pope, King Fuad moved from 
Father the Royal Palace to the Excelsior Hotel. 
Papal officials then called for the King and his suite 
at the hotel and escorted them to the Vatican. The meet- 
ing between the King and the Pope was most cordial. 


King of Egypt 


Russia.—After ten days of heated discussion within 
the Communist party, Leon Trotzky and Gregory Zino- 
viev avoided expulsion from the party’s Central Commit- 
The result was announced on Au- 


a tee. 
Opposition : . 
Leaders gust 10, in a 5000-word resolution voted 
Retained by a joint plenary session of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party. The resolution 
stated that the plenary session “accepted basically the 
resolution for their expulsion from the Central Commit- 
tee,”” but in view of the above-mentioned declaration, “ the 
plenary session decided to withdraw the question about 
exclusion of Trotzky and Zinoviev from the Central Com- 
mittee and to admonish them with severe blame and a 


warning.” 


Geneva.—President Coolidge’s tri-Power Conference 
for Limitation of Naval Armaments ended in failure 
at 4 p. m. on August 4, with the plenary session in the 

Hotel des Bergues. The final speeches 


Naval . ayes 
Conference were moderate in tone. The joint declara- 
Ends tion issued by the delegates expressed the 


hope that a treaty could be made later. The work of the 
seven weeks was largely summed up by Article VI: 
Various methods were considered of reconciling the divergent 
views, but while material progress has been made and points 
of divergence reduced, no mutually acceptable plan has been 
found to reconcile the claim of the British delegates for numbers 
of vessels for the most part armed with six-inch guns, with the 
desire of the American delegates for the lowest possible tonnage 
limitation, with freedom of armament within such limitation sub- 
ject to restriction as to armament already set by the Washington 


Treaty. 

Admiral Saito, of Japan, pointed out in his speech that 
the Japanese and the British had really found a basis of 
agreement, but “there remained differences, apparently 
insoluble, between the Americans and the British.” 

Mr. Bridgeman’s speech was largely a repetition of 
his former arguments insisting that the geographical posi- 
tion of the mother-country demanded special cruiser 
provisions in order to assure her food 
supply in time of war. He declared that 
he did not understand the reason why 
the Americans demanded so many large cruisers, or such 


British 
Statement 
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high offensive weapons as eight-inch guns. He pointe’ 
out that there was complete agreement as to destroyers 
and submarines, and insisted that the British prograr 
was really one of savings. 

Mr. Gibson, Chairman of the American delegation 
stated that the Americans had been willing to discuss 
a tonnage in the cruiser class far in excess of that they 
had hoped might be fixed as a limita 
tion for the future. Regarding the 
British distinction between the offensive 
type of cruisers, represented by 10,000 tons, eight-inch 
gun vessels, and the defensive type, 6,000 tons and six- 
inch guns, Mr. Gibson declared: 

No such distinction was recognized at the time of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, and this discussion was supported by the British 
delegates at that conference and adopted as non-controversial. 
Furthermore the United States did not commence the construc- 
tion of cruisers of that size. 

The present world-situation, Mr: Gibson declared, did 
not warrant the present British claim of 647,000 tons in 
auxiliary surface craft against the 450,000 tons which 
they had found acceptable in Washington. 

In a statement given to the New York Times after the 
meeting, Mr. Gibson prophesied that the failure of the 
Conference would be a severe blow to the League of 
Nations Disarmament Commission, as 
well as a source of encouragement to the 
Germans in their plea for general dis- 
armament. Admiral Jellicoe was reported as stating that 
it should never have been held. The British papers 
in general inclined to the view that the Americans were 
insisting on naval superiority under the guise of parity, 
though they were careful to add that there was no lessen- 
ing of friendship or ground for antagonism. Some 
critics, such as the Daily Telegraph, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, were of the opinion that the failure showed 
the mistake of beginning without due previous prepara- 
tion. According to the Daily Express the Conference 
failed because a formula really does not exist and could 
not be contrived. The Daily News regretted that naval 
experts had been allowed to become protagonists. The 
Continental papers as a rule were bitter and somewhat 
cynical in their comments, inclining to place the blame 
largely on American desire for world-domination. 


American 
Statement 


Reactions to 
Failure 





David Goldstein’s second article on “ Trade 
Unions and Politics,” to be published next week, 
enters more specifically into the American phases 
of the question. 

Italian activities in the United States have been 
the special interest of Rev. Edward J. Lyng for 
many years. In our next issue, he publishes the 
first of two significant articles, entitled ““ The 
Turning Point.” 

In “ Streams and Currents at Lansing,” John 
LaFarge discusses the trend concerning rural 
life problems as shown in the recent memorable 


gathering. 
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The Child and the Catholic School 


W* trust that the opening weeks of September will 
show the customary increase in the number of 


Catholic children in the Catholic schools. It cannot be too 
often repeated that every Catholic child has a sacred right 
to an education conducted under Catholic auspices, and 
that it is the duty of Catholic parents to safeguard this 
right. It is possible to give the child a complete Catholic 
education in the home, but these cases are indeed rare. 
Ordinarily speaking, unless the child is sent to a Catholic 
school the education which he receives will not be Catholic. 

Hence the only school to which parents may with a 
safe conscience entrust their children is the Catholic 
school. Should they without a reason, admitted as suf- 
ficient by their Bishop, to whom judgment is restricted, 
send their child to a non-Catholic school, they would be 
guilty of serious dereliction of duty. The law of the 
Church in this matter is plain, and admits of no misunder- 
standing. To make use of the facilities offered by the 
Catholic school is not a work of supererogation, like hear- 
ing Mass on the First Friday of the month. It is a duty 
imposed by law, like hearing Mass on Sundays and holy 
days of obligation. 

Closely connected with the duty of Catholic parents 
to enroll their children in the Catholic school, is the duty 
of all Catholics to contribute to its support. Nowhere 
in the United States is the Catholic school in receipt of 
any part of the public funds. Catholics must not only 
pay their quota toward the support of the public schools 
which in conscience they cannot use, but must also support 
schools in which their children may receive a training 
worthy of Christians. The burden is heavy, but the true 
as distinguished from the titular Catholic will bear it 
cheerfully. 

The Catholic school is not an infallible means of salva- 
tion, but in it the child is brought to Christ, and Christ to 
the child. Fearful indeed is the responsibility of the 
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parent who deprives his child of this hallowed union. 
“Tt must needs be that scandal come, but woe to that 
man through whom scandal cometh.” 


Law and Order on Trial 
AW and order have triumphed in Massachusetts. 
On all essential points the record is clear. The 
same cannot be said for some points of minor moment. 

The fact that Judge Thayer so far forgot his position 
as to utter remarks outside his court-room which the 
Advisory Committee terms “ indiscreet,” will be remem- 
bered much longer than the qualifying facts that no par- 
tiality on the bench is charged against him, and that no 
reviewing court discovered evidence of bias in his rul- 
ings. But—unless no option was left the Commonwealth’s 
chief justice—it appears singularly unfortunate that 
Judge Thayer should have been assigned to hear the ap- 
peal made against his own rulings. His decision, it is true, 
would not have changed the findings of the jury which 
tried Sacco and Vanzetti. Nevertheless, the impression 
will remain, mistaken but in some quarters enduring, that 
the last legal road to escape was blocked by the malice of 
the Commonwealth. 

With this said, we have nothing but praise for the man- 
ner in which the Governor and his Advisory Committee 
have borne themselves. It is possible to say that they 
have erred, but utterly impossible to assert that they acted 
in haste or with prejudice. The Committee left nothing 
unexamined which promised to throw light on the case. 
The alleged “new” evidence submitted consisted either 
of vague references to records which might or might not 
be in the archives of the Federal Department of Justice, 
of affidavits which proved worthless on examination of 
the affiants, and of statements which while true, did not 
affect the major issues. 

As for the Governor, his conduct in every stage of this 
legal process has been worthy of the high place which 
he occupies. So far from showing himself a bitter per- 
secutor of poor men, instigated by orders from “ Wall 
Street,” as some of the radicals have charged, his inclin- 
ation, if any existed, has been to find some justification 
for leniency. An instance of this tendency is the reprieve 
granted on the eve of execution. He was under no obliga- 
tion moral or legal, to devote the greater part of his time 
for six weeks to a review of the case. He was under no 
obligation to appoint a group of representative citizens 
to conduct an independent review of the entire case. Even 
with the report of this committee in his hands, he might, 
had he been a weak man, evaded the issue. It was within 
his power to grant the condemned men an indefinite stay 
of sentence, and to ask the legislative department to pass 
a statute which would allow them a new trial. But he 
faced the facts without flinching, and without thought of 
fear or favor, acted according to the dictates of his duty 
as Governor of the Commonwealth. 

In our judgment, the Governor and his Advisory Com- 
mittee were right in affirming the act of the jury which 
pronounced Sacco and Vanzetti guilty of murder. But 
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even if we believed them mistaken we should consider 
their fortitude and disinterestedness worthy of praise. 


Rampant Lawlessness 
NE effect of this famous trial is its disclosure of 
O the serious extent to which communism and similar 
forms of lawlessness have progressed in this country. 

During the World War, the activities of not a few 
Federal officials directed against the “ Reds” led them 
into situations that were ridiculous. These agents meant 
well, but some were not distinguished for intellectual 
keenness, while very many others suffered from aggravated 
attacks of that pseudo-patriotism which always makes its 
appearance during time of war. They charged full tilt 
against many portentous shapes, which on closer in- 
vestigation were seen to be no more perilous than a wind- 
mill, and continued in this course until the country at 
large was inclined to file all reports on the growth of 
anarchy and communism with the perennial story of the 
sea-serpent. 

But the bombings and explosions in many parts of the 
country, following upon Sacco-Vanzetti meetings which 
the police were unwilling or unable to disperse, show that 
at present the menace is not imaginary but real. For 
some days Boston bore the aspect of a beleaguered city. 
The preparations of the city officials in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Detroit, vividly recalled the dark- 
est days of ten years ago. The victims of the explosions, 
perpetrated in the name of justice and fraternity, were, 
as is always the case, poor working people. Capitalists, 
as a rule, do not patronize the subways or other public 
conveyances. 

Responsibility for these outrages cannot be laid wholly 
at the doors of the atheistic foreign element among us. 
Were that the case, the remedy of deportation could be 
applied with ease and dispatch. As a matter of fact, this 
remedy will probably be invoked, and should be, despite 
the protests of the radical and the half-baked intellectual. 
The United States wrongs no man by demanding a high 
standard of citizenship. It is under no obligation to open 
the gates to men and women whose main purpose in com- 
ing here is to make a comfortable living by inducing gulls 
to plot against the peace and good order of any com- 
munity which they infest. Men and women who use the 
freedom which they find under this Government to en- 
gage in careers of crime, or who after due probation show 
that they are mentally and morally unfit to take up the 
duties and to exercise the rights of American citizens, 
should not be permitted to remain in our midst, even 
though their residence be a penitentiary. Too long has 
our policy in this respect been dominated by time-serv- 
ing politicians, with an eye to votes, but with no thought 
for the welfare of the country. For the alien who comes 
to us, seeking a home where he may abide as a sober, 
upright, law-abiding man, we have a warm welcome. 
Against all others, the gate should be securely barred. 
As to the alien who, having found admission, is unable 
to distinguish license from liberty, it is the duty of the Gov- 
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ernment to expel him. The United States has been likened 
to that useful instrument, the melting-pot. But it must 
not be made the receptacle wherein the offscourings of 
all nations are to be cast. 


The Irresponsible Native 


UT all the responsibility for the lawlessness disclosed 

during the past few weeks cannot be laid at the 
door of the alien atheist. A glance at the roster of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti defense committees in a number of cities 
discloses a preponderance of native names. 

Some among these advisers belong to that group of 
the mentally unstable classified generally, if not with sci- 
entific accuracy, as “cranks.” Any movement that 
promises notoriety attracts them; they enlist with fervor 
and are distinguished for fanatical zeal and a lack of 
responsibility. Others are the direct product of the phil- 
osophy which, taught in our colleges and universities for 
half a century, now begins to make itself felt in direct 
action outside the academic cloisters. 

Atheistic in principle, this philosophy makes its appeal 
to a people among whom attachment to religious creeds 
and moral codes springing from them, is being slowly 
loosened. A system of popular education from which all 
formal instruction in faith and morals has been excluded 
by law, has worked for more than half a century to its 
logical and inevitable conclusion. The school closed 
against religion brought forth a child whose mind was 
closed against religion, and slowly established a public 
opinion into the formation of which religion did not 
enter. And the opinion that sprang from this unhallowed 
source welcomed the prophets of revolt. The old stand- 
ards in Church and State were attacked, weakened, in 
some instances destroyed. Sacrifice, according to these 
new heralds, was folly. Submission was degradation of 
the human spirit. Between freedom, which is among 
God’s choicest gifts to man, and licentiousness, which is 
his ruin, there was no clearly-marked line. Indeed, since 
institutions which since the rise of Christendom were 
bitterly attacked by the leaders of the new dispensation, 
it soon became clear that they recognized no objective 
standard of right or wrong in conduct or in belief. 

Fast upon the acceptance of this gospel of revolt came 
contempt for law. For God, the source of all legitimate 
authority, had been rejected. Disorder in domestic society 
was promoted by sanctioning divorce, successive polyg- 
amy, the free love of the companionate, and race-suicide. 
In the courts, perjury became a practice so common as 
to be almost unnoted, for there is no impropriety and 
no peril in calling upon a God, believed to be a tribal 
myth, to witness the truth of a deposition. And crime 
grew and increased to an extent which justified the criti- 
cism that among all nations claiming to be civilized ours 
was the most criminal. 

Before we cast a stone at the alien, let us clear our- 
selves from contamination. 

The Founders of this Republic believed that it could 
not be maintained unless its citizens cultivated religion 
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and morality. They had no patience with the sophism 
that morality could be long sustained in the absence of 
religious belief. Were they right? Let the crime-record 
in this country and the tide of lawlessness which has 
risen in the last few weeks, supply the answer. 

There is no remedy save in the re-establishment of re- 
ligion. But as long as we deify systems of education 
founded on the principle that religion has no legitimate 
place in the school, and make blind adoration of that 
system the final test of Americanism, religion will not be 
re-established. Unless we wish this nation to perish we 
must at once find some way of giving our boys and girls 
at least the elements of an education in religion and moral- 


ity. 


Mr. Hearst and Federal Education 

A MERICANS who are opposed to any and all schemes 

tending to establish a Federal Department of Edu- 

cation, will note with pleasure that Mr. William Ran- 

dolph Hearst has been conducting a vigorous campaign 

for this Department in his numerous magazines and 
newspapers. } 

As propaganda against the project, Mr. Hearst’s plead- 
ings are of incalculable value. Thousands of citizens who 
know little about the Sterling-Reed or the Phipps Bills, 
know a good deal about Mr. Hearst. A measure cham- 
pioned by him may by some chance be a good measure. 
But it labors under a handicap. It is a measure to be re- 
ceived on suspicion and examined with meticulous care. 
Reversing our customary process, it is a prisoner to be 
considered guilty beyond reasonable doubt until it has 
completely established its innocence. 

Invoking the aid of his staff-artist, Mr. Winsor Mc- 
Cay, Mr. Hearst published an editorial and a cartoon in 
the New York American, “a newspaper for people who 
think,” on August 7, under the caption “ Uncle. Sam’s 
Biggest Job.” The proponents of the Sterling-Reed and 
the Phipps Bills will not thank Mr. Hearst for this ef- 
fusion. These gentlemen reassure us with pathetic earn- 
estness that their plans make the entrance of the Federal 
Government an absolute impossibility. In plain blunt 
language, Mr. Hearst tells us that the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department makes this entrance a possibility, and, in 
fact, a duty, since supervision and control of education is 
“Uncle Sam’s Biggest Job.” “ The way to begin,” writes 
Mr. Hearst, “is by establishing an independent Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the Cab- 
inet.” He adds that “the Federal Department of Educa- 
tion would not have to make big expenditures right off.” 
Those would come later. For instance, should any States 
refuse to modernize “ their educational plants ” then “ the 
national Government must HELP,” capitalizes Mr. 
Hearst. And by help, he does not mean counsel and com- 
fort, but good hard cash. 

By labeling the New York American “a newspaper 
for people who think,” Mr. Hearst gives evidence that he 
is a singularly serious person, utterly devoid of a sav- 
ing sense of humor. But in writing that the first step to 
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Federal supervision of the local schools is the creation of 
a Federal Department of Education, he is guilty of an 
understatement.. A Federal Department, authorized to 
“ distribute ”. Federal funds to the local schools, is not the 
first step to Federal control, but its establishment. 


An American Proconsul 

7 HEN the history of the expansion of the United 

States following the war with Spain is written, 
the name of General Leonard Wood will occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in its pages. In many respects the career 
of this able servant of his country was a contradiction. 
So varied were his talents that he was able to occupy with 
credit positions for which his professional training did 
not seem to qualify him. Some ten years ago, President 
Wilson wrote that he was “hard to get along with,” but 
if he was in any sense a difficult character it was because 
he hated the pretentious show that so often hides dis- 
honesty, waste and inefficiency. 

Physician, soldier, author, administrator and patriot, 
General Wood achieved his greatest usefulness to his 
country in his career as the first American proconsul. The 
close of the Spanish War saw him military governor of 
Santiago, and shortly thereafter he was appointed civil 
governor of Cuba. Even the dissidents who held that 
the policy of expansion was a grave error admitted at the 
close of General Wood’s career in Cuba that no man 
could have done more to eliminate the political and econ- 
omic differences which threatened to wreck the pacific re- 
lations of the Island and the United States. Granting the 
fact of occupation, General Wood was the one man who 
could have held the office of governor with success. When 
he retired in 1902, to be replaced by the first President 
of Cuba, he had achieved the impossible by winning the 
friendship and respect of all factions, both in Cuba and 
the United States. 

Two disappointments marked the last years of his 
career. He was not allowed to go to France during the 
World-War, and the Republican party declined to nom- 
inate him as its candidate for the Presidency. But his life 
of usefulness was not at an end. President Harding at 
once turned to him for help in the Philippines. At Manila 
as in Cuba, his high disinterestedness and his unvarying 
sense of justice soon won the confidence of all parties. 
Had not ill-health forced his retirement in the Spring of 
the present year, the intricate problems of government 
in the Philippines would now be appreciably nearer an 
equitable solution. 

In his relations to the Church both in Cuba and in the 
Philippines, General Wood was an example of what we 
like to consider typically American justice and fair play. 
The Catholic institutions of these Islands asked no special 
favor, and under General Wood it was never necessary 
for them to demand justice. For this American proconsul 
was a statesman and a patriot. His administration was 
a blessing to the people whom he unselfishly served and 
his memory should be an inspiration to the American 
people whom he nobly represented. 
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Trade Unions and Politics 


Davip GOLDSTEIN 


and woof of the national fabric of Russia, Mexico 

and Italy while in Great Britain and Norway it is 
receiving special legislative attention. In Great Britain 
trade-union activities have been, just now, so greatly cir- 
cumscribed as to inform friend and foe alike that organ- 
ized labor is passing through a most important episode in 
its career. 

The “ Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act” that 
has now passed both Houses of the British Parliament— 
in the mother country of trade unionism—points to an 
experiment in governmental limitation of trade-union 
power. Should the Reds misuse their trade-union power 
here, this Act might become the pattern for similar legis- 
lation in some of our industrial States. 

The opinion is safe, that it was the recent general strike 
in England and its disastrous effect upon Great Britain’s 
endeavor to lift herself above her deplorable economic 
condition at home and on the Continent, together with the 
Baldwin administration’s attempt to stay an increase in 
the growing left-wing power in the British Labor party, 
whose ideals are those of Moscow rather than of Lon- 
don, that prompted the adoption of this drastic measure. 

The chief provisions of this Act cover a wide field of 
trade-union activity. It makes illegal general strikes and 
lockouts designed to coerce the Government or to inflict 
hardship upon the community; it prohibits to civil ser- 
vants and to persons employed by public authorities men-- 
bership in those unions whose objects are directly or in- 
directly of a political character; it compels a separation 
of contributions collected by trade unions for political 
purposes from trade-union funds proper; and it prohibits 
compulsory levies for political campaign purposes. This 
later prohibition is expected to have a far reaching effect 
upon the future of the British Labor party since its aim 
is to protect that measure of political freedom necessary 
to the citizenry of a representative government. 

It is this political levy provision of the Act which en- 
gages the especial attention of the writer and it should 
greatly interest not merely those trade unionists who are 
opposed to paying a tax in support of a political party 
for whose candidates they do not intend to cast their 
ballots, but also all other citizens who hold the ballot as a 
sacred trust in support of American institutions. Of 
course, from the fact that the labor movement here in 
\merica has for many years in the past successfully re- 
sisted all attempts to make of it a political party in com- 
bination with its economic organization, there is no 
thought, even in the most conservative political circles, 
of an Act like to that just passed by the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, we are not wholly free from the pernicious 
combination of trade-union and party politics, since the 


’ NRADE-union history is being woven into the warp 


needle trades are committed to Socialist politics. 

I have no thought of discussing whether or not the 
industrial conditions in Great Britain warranted the pas- 
sage of so drastic a measure to prevent future general 
strikes. The opposition sentiment of the English public, 
the woful experience of those who took part in the recent 
general strike, and the reported hostility of the most in- 
fluential British trade-union leaders to that mode of in- 
dustrial warfare would seem to make it doubtful. But 
with that part of the British Act intended to protect the 
political rights of the trade unionists there as free citi- 
zens, I am free to say, there was crying need. I am glad 
this stand for political freedom has been taken since it is 
is in the interest of citizenship everywhere. It has indeed 
an especial significance for Americans. 

I have long resented the condition of political slavery 
within some of our local and some of our national trade 
unions. This is one of our sociological problems upon 
which the circumstances that led up to the English Act 
throw some light. It may be of interest to those readers 
of AMERICA who are sympathetic with the right use of 
trade-union power. 

This issue of political levy within the organizations of 
wage-earners first came into public notice in England in 
1908, when Walter V. Osborne, Secretary of the Waltham- 
stow Branch of the Society of Railway Servants, was 
expelled for refusing to pay—at the instance of his 
Branch, largely made up of Liberals—the political levy in 
support of a Socialist candidate for Parliament. Mr. Os- 
borne and the members of his Branch declared the levy to 
be not merely a domination of their rights within the 
arena of politics but also a proscription of their right of 
conscience, since this political program “ compelled 
men who were voluntarily paying for the upkeep of de- 
nominational schools to pay also for their attempted de- 
struction.” 

This case went to the Courts. Mr. Osborne tried to ob- 
tain an injunction from Mr. Justice Neville to restrain the 
act of his expulsion from membership in the Society. 
This was denied, the Justice holding that since the rules of 
the Society of Railway Servants, regarding the political 
levies, have been registered, as required of British unions, 
he had no power to ask whether the expulsion was just. 

The case was then taken to the Court of Appeals and 
the three Lord Justices sustained the Secretary of the 
Walthamstow Branch of the Society of Railway Ser- 
vants in his refusal to pay the political levy of the Society. 
The Master of the Rolls said in his decision: 


Trade unions comprise members of every shade of political 
opinion, and I cannot think that it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature (1871) that gave trade unions a legal status, that it should 
be competent to a majority of members to compel a minority to 
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support by their votes, still less by their subscriptions, political 
opinions which they may abhor, under penalty, not only of being 
expelled from the union, and thus losing all chance of benefit, but 
also the risk and, in some cases, the very serious risk, of not being 
able to find employment in their trade in consequence of the re- 
fusal of trade-union members to work with non-union members. 

Since this issue, involving the political rights of citizens 
in a representative government, may at any time come 
up in our own country, this common-sense statement 
should be interesting to Americans in general. To 
wage-earners, the added opinion of one of the associated 
Lord Justices (Farwell) is deserving of especial study. 
His argument applies precisely to like cases here in Amer- 
ica where union men are being assessed for the support 
of Socialist candidates whose political principles and pro- 
grams they abhor. He declared: 

Freedom of choice is the very corner-stone of representative 
government, the withdrawal of which would destroy the whole 
fabric. . . . Any compulsion, whether physical, spiritual or tem- 
poral, which makes a man subscribe to and support a representative 
against his will and judgment is as inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples as is similar compulsion to vote, and, indeed, may, in these 
days, when voters are so numerous, be of even more pernicious 
effect because more far-reaching. It is not enough to say that a 
man’s vote has not been influenced. It is also necessary for his 
freedom that he shall not have been coerced into supporting by 
money or otherwise the candidate he wishes to oppose. It is 
really ludicrous to suggest that this choice is confined to voting 
on the day of the poll. A man who, throughout, desires the re- 
turn of A, and yet wittingly assists to return B, by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, stultifies himself and ranks, in point of intelli- 
gence, with the man who votes at the poll for both of the op- 
posing candidates. Tio constrain a man to such imbecility is both 
to injure and to insult him, and is, besides, an injury to the com- 
munity in preventing freedom of election. Unless freedom of 
choice is to be reduced to an absurdity it must extend to the 
whole conduct of the elector towards the candidate from beginning 
to end. 

However, neither the love of political freedom nor the 
reasoning that sustains the justice of it can make headway 
with those men who are headed for the Red Revolution. 
The Society of Railway Servants carried the case from 
the Court of Appeals to the House of Lords. There the 
case was examined by the five Law Lords who rendered 
a unanimous decision in support of the Court of Appeals. 

The trade unions of Great Britain resented the decision 
of the Law Lords and after three years of political agita- 
tion they succeeded in getting an Act passed which was 
intended to safeguard, financially, the political rights of 
those members who objected to training in the Labor- 
party camp. At the same time the Act provided for se- 
curing funds with which to carry on the election of their 
political candidates. If the member did not favor the 
union’s candidate he could “contract out.” This Act 
provided : 

1. Monies for political purposes must be kept in a separate fund, 
called a political fund. 

2. A member to be exempt from such levies must give notice 
to his union, on the form provided, that he objected to making 
such a contribution. 

3. Any member obtaining such an exemption must not be ex- 
cluded from regular union benefits or placed under any disability 
compared with other members. 

In practice, this alleged safeguard of the political rights 
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of trade-union members who did not favor the Britisn 
Labor Party candidates proved illusory. A member 
“contracting out ” would indeed be exempt from directly 
contributing to the union’s political fund. But he was 
paying directly towards the salaries of the officers whose 
time was partly devoted to political activities that he 
did not favor. He was also contributing towards the 
support of a trade-union newspaper or magazine that ad- 
vocated Socialist principles and often supported a Social- 
ist candidate for Parliament against the candidate of his 
own choice. Besides, there are other than financial dis- 
advantages to one “contracting out ”; his Socialist union 
members find many ways to show their displeasure, 
against which the Trade Union Act is no protection. 
Recent events in Great Britain have focused attention 
upon the inadequacy of the 1913 Trade Union Act as it 
affects the civilians’ rights. The general strike with its 
disastrous consequences and the possible return to power 
of the British Labor party in 1929 together with the 
Russian embroglio has been answered by the Baldwin 
administration in emphatic terms. The 1927 Trade 
Unions and Trade Disputes Act makes illegal general 
strikes by workmen or general lockouts by employers 
when they are 
designed or calculated to coerce the Government either directly 
or by inflicting hardship upon the community; and it is further 
declared that it is illegal to commence or continue or to apply 
any sums in furtherance or support of any such illegal strike. 
This Act also seeks a remedy for the “ contracting out ” 
clause of the 1913 Act by declaring, “ It shall not be law- 
ful to require any member of a trade union ” to make any 
contribution to its political funds. This does not suffice. 
Trade unions, in our own country, are primarily in- 
tended to gain for wage-earners a just wage for their 
labor, reasonable hours of toil, good working conditions, 
and becoming habitations; for arranging trade agreements 
and for settling disputes with employers; for protection 
financially in case of accident, sickness or death, and for 
such other efforts as shall be needful for the mainte- 
nance of a proper standard of American living. To this 
end, political action is sometimes advisable that legalized 
regulations may protect the interests of toilers in factory, 
mill, mine, office and home. The A. F. of L. has em- 
ployed the non-partisan political method under the slogan 
“reward your friends and defeat your enemies.” And, 
yet, it is well known that the A. F. of L. vote has never 
been “delivered.” Voting is indeed a matter of private 
judgment. It is plain that once a political trade-union 
organization succeeds in unionizing a city or an industry, 
workmen, having no choice but to become members in 
order to obtain employment and so to earn a livelihood, 
are constrained by the political levy which they must pay 
to a species of political slavery. Civil liberty in the proper 
sense of the term vanishes. But much more than this is 
the case when the union is committed to Socialist politics. 
Then the assault is upon the basic principles of the eco- 
nomic, civic, domestic, and moral life of the nation. In 
my next article, the Socialist unions functioning in our 
own country will be dealt with. 
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The Passionist Laymen’s Retreat 


Movement 
Ienatius L. Ryan, C.P. 


HE special mission in the Church of the Congrega- 

tion of the Passion is the promotion of devotion 
{o the sufferings and death of Christ. According to the 
Rules of the Congregation, drawn up by its Founder, St. 
Paul of the Cross, in the year 1720, this end is to be 
attained chiefly through the giving of missions and re- 
treats. By “retreats,” St. Paul intended not merely 
“open” retreats, as those retreats are not uncommonly 
called which are made by the laity generally, whether 
men or women, in the parish church, but also “ closed ” 
retreats, which are made by individuals or groups in 
houses or monasteries set aside for the purpose. That such 
was the mind of St. Paul is evident from the fact that a 
whole chapter of the Passionist “ Regulations,” which 
have come down to us from his time, is devoted to: “ The 
Father Director of Those Who Come to Make Retreats.” 

Accordingly, it has been the practice of the Passionists 
from the time of their foundation, to set aside certain 
rooms in their monasteries for the convenience of those 
laymen who desire to make “ The Spiritual Exercises.” 
At almost any month in the year, such retreatants can be 
found in their monasteries the world over. 

It was not, however, until the year 1912 that the 
“ group ” retreats of laymen, as we are now familiar with 
them in the United States, were begun. In that year the 
Passionists’ first experiment in “group” retreats in 
America was made at St. Gabriel’s monastery, Brighton, 
Massachusetts, under the approbation and with the en- 
couragement of His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, of Boston. Seven years previously, in 1905, the 
Cardinal, when approached by the Passionists for admis- 
sion into the archdiocese, spoke feelingly of these retreats 
as he had witnessed them in the monastery of Sts. John 
and Paul at Rome, and said that he hoped the day was 
not far distant when the Catholic laymen of his own 
archdiocese would be able to share in the benefits of them. 

The venture of 1912 was a grand success, due in large 
measure to the energy and enthusiasm of the Cardinal 
himself. He was a frequent visitor at the monastery, 
mingling with the men, talking to them, and urging them 
to .do all in their power to further the great work. So 
successful was he in championing the cause of “ Lay Re- 
treats,” that although the spending of a few days within 
the- walls of a monastery was a new and untried experi- 
ence for American laymen, retreats were held regularly, 
twice a month, with an average attendance of from thirty 
to forty men. 

At that time, there were twenty cells in the monastery 
(each cell with accommodations for two men) set aside 
for the retreatants. In February of this year, the new re- 
treat house at St. Gabriel’s adjoining the monastery, 
and with individual rooms for the accommodation of forty- 
eight extra retreatants, was opened and blessed by His 
Eminence. Since February, retreats have been held week- 
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ly, and the average attendance at each retreat has jumped 
from forty to sixty and seventy. 

The system of conducting retreats as followed by the 
Passionist Fathers in their various retreat houses in 
America, is the same as that introduced in Brighton in 
1912, and still followed there. 

The retreatants arrive on Friday evening in time for 
dinner at six o’clock. Dinner is followed by recreation 
and recreation by the opening exercises of the retreat, 
consisting of the “ Veni Creator,” sermon and Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. After which, all 
retire at nine o'clock. The retreat lasts for two days, 
from Friday evening to Monday morning. The two days 
are interspersed with sermons, or rather “ heart to heart ” 
talks; spiritual reading and reflection, rosary, stations of 
the cross and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Recreation is not overlooked. The men are given plenty 
of time for relaxation and enjoyment in the way of 
pleasant walks and genial conversation, particularly after 
meals. Conversation at meals is permitted in the mornings 
and evenings, but reading on some pertinent topic takes 
the place of conversation at the noon-day meal. Confes- 
sions are heard on Saturday afternoon and the men go 
to Holy Communion in a body on Sunday and Monday 
mornings. 

There are two priests specifically designated to carry 
on the work of the retreat. One is the “ Father Director.” 
He has complete charge of the men while they are in the 
house. He leads them in their various exercises. He eats 
with them, and recreates with them. The other priest is 
the “ Retreat Master.” While the Father Director is 
permanent, the Retreat Master may be changed each week. 
The Retreat Master delivers the sermons, hears confes- 
sions, and lends his aid generally in the spiritual exer- 
cises of the retreat. 

While every Passionist monastery has rooms for the 
convenience of lay retreatants, the following houses only 
conduct the “ group” retreats: St. Gabriel’s at Brighton, 
Massachusetts; St. Paul’s at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
St. Ann’s at Scranton, Pennsylvania; The Holy Cross at 
Dunkirk, New York ; Our Lady of Sorrows at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and The Immaculate Conception at Ja- 
maica, New York. All of these houses of retreat, with 
the exception of Our Lady of Sorrows at Springfield and 
the Immaculate Conception at Jamaica, have been func- 
tioning since at least 1922. It is estimated that over 
4,000 men yearly go through the spiritual exercises under 
the guidance of the Passionist Fathers. 

The beautiful retreat house at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, known as “ The Bishop O’Leary Retreat House,” 
was opened and dedicated in December, 1925, with the 
special blessing and approval of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, brought directly from Rome by the Right Reverend 
Bishop himself. The success of this foundation, due to 
the personal interest of the Bishop and the indefatigable 
labors of the Retreat Director, the Reverend Hubert 
Sweeney, C.P., has been phenomenal for a new house. 
Retreats have been held there regularly every week dur- 
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ing the past year, the attendance averaging forty men a 
week. 

One of the features of the Passionist Retreat move- 
ment is the attendance of the retreat men at chapel with 
the priests and students. It is something that appeals 
very strongly to the men to be allowed to share thus in the 
regular monastic observance. It is not unusual, rather 
it is quite a common thing, to see all the retreatants turn 
out of bed at two o'clock in the morning, to assist in 
chapel at the chanting of Matins, although they are by 
no means obliged or even urged to attend this monastic 
exercise. 

Each retreat house has its own local “ Retreat League ” 
—an organization with a president, vice-president and 
board of executive officers. The “ League” is composed 


of men who have made at least one retreat, and who- 


have pledged themselevs to make retreats yearly and to 
interest as many of their fellows as possible in the re- 
treat movement. In the majority of the houses, member- 
ship in the League runs over the thousand. 

Until November of last year, these “ Leagues’”’ were 
merely local and their influence local. But last year under 
the happy inspiration of the men of “ St. Paul’s League ” 
of Pittsburgh, delegates from the various local Leagues 
were invited to a National Conference held in that city 
on November 21 and 22. The result of the Conference 
was the formation of a National League, known as: “ St. 
Paul of the Cross United Laymen’s Retreat League.” 
This body in its turn has a president, vice-president and 
board of executive officers. 

The proceedings of last year’s Conference were tenta- 
tive. It was agreed to give such an organization a trial 
to see what might be expected of it. The faith placed 
in it has been justified, and preparations are now under 
way for another Conference to be held in October of this 
year in Boston, Massachusetts, for the purpose of solidi- 
fying the League and of extending its activities. 

The Laymen’s Retreat movement in America is still 
in its infancy. But each year brings to it new growth 
and development. If we may judge from past experience, 
it is only a matter of time till the great majority of our 
Catholic laymen are brought to an appreciation of the im- 
mense good and the real necessity of these occasional 
week-end sojourns with God. 


ST. JOAN’S HILLS 
The hills of sunny Domremy 
Breathe a Maytime mystery. 


In every breeze’s murmuring 
I hear Saint Catherine whispering. 


From out the peaceful pool asleep 
I see a flashing sabre leap. 


The silvered sheets of pelting hail 
Reveal a coat of shining mail. 


Across the fields of driven grain 
An army marches in her train. 


And high in every blossomed tree 
A builded scaffolding I see. 
Raymonp R. Coscrove, S.J. 
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Plaucheville and the High Water 


J. V. PLaucHe 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Alexandria 


T this writing, the little town of Plaucheville, situ- 
ated in the heart of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, is 
still surrounded with water. On May 13, the water from 
the crevasses in the Bayou Rouge and Bayou des Glaises 
reached the town of Plaucheville. Now there are a few 
spots here and there where the water has receded, but 
the greater part of the farms are still inundated and it will, 
consequently, be impossible for the farmers to make any- 
thing this year, except perhaps a little truck in the Fall. 
To depict accurately the damage done in this one com- 
munity by the devasting flood of 1927 is well-nigh im- 
possible. The only one redeeming feature is that not one 
life was lost, but the property loss is practically incalcul- 
able. 

Ordinarily the congregation composing the Mater 
Dolorosa parish of Plaucheville is a happy one, and while 
not rich still able to take care of the ordinary needs of 
church and school. Twenty-eight years ago, at the invita- 
tion of the zealous pastor, the Rev. J. B." Limagne, the 
Sisters of Divine Providence of San Antonio, Texas, 
opened a school at Plaucheville. That school to this day 
is the joy and pride of every good Catholic of that com- 
munity. Of recent years it has been made a free parish 
school, and has been affiliated with the ‘State as a high 
school. During the term just passed—brought to an 
abrupt close by the flood—there were two hundred and 
seventy-five pupils enrolled. To estimate the good done 
by this school is impossible, only eternity will disclose all 
its beneficent work. 

The writer could go into great detail as to the scenes 
which took place on that unforgettable Sunday, May 15, 
when the protection levee built as a labor of love to save 
the church, the school and the cemetery, gave way and the 
mad waters literally engulfed the little town. For sev- 
eral hours, the flood rose a foot an hour, and no one, 
not even the old residents there, had ever seen such a 
high water. Consequently no one knew just when it would 
cease to rise. The people became frantic. Even those who 
had been optimistic and who had seen previous high waters 
were disheartened and were clamoring for help. At that 
critical moment, I was glad to be with my people—to do 
what I could to calm their fears, and reassure them that 
their spiritual leader would not desert them until the last 
one had been brought to safety. This is also true of the 
good nuns in charge of our school. We opened the doors 
of the convent, the rectory and the parish hall to the 
people. All day Sunday and a part of Monday, there were 
housed over five hundred people in these three buildings. 
They had gathered there and in other substantial houses 
in the town with much difficulty and not without a cer- 
tain amount of danger. The current was so swift right 
in front of the church that it was practically impossible to 
row a boat through, and the men had to wade through and 
pull the boats carrying the women and children, and a 
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few necessary articles of clothing. 

It was heartrending to see those people huddled together 
that Sunday night, with little or nothing to eat, and most 
of them with wet clothes on. Children were hungry and 
frightened. It was only when the rescue boats manned 
by the Coast Guard, and some owned by private indi- 
viduals in the neighboring cities, began to arrive that the 
people were in any way pacified and realized that the 
danger of losing their lives was passed. All night and all 
the next day these fearless men worked carrying the 


people to safety. 
The National Red Cross and other charitable organ- 
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izations are doing all that can be done to alleviate the suf- 
fering and misery which still exist among our people, 
but there is another need which is imperative. It will be 
impossible for our good farmers to rehabilitate them- 
selves without outside aid, and even with that it will be 
a year or two before they will again be on their feet finan- 
cially speaking. During that time it will be impossible for 
them to help their church and school. The damage done 
to the church, the rectory, the parish hall, and the school 
must be repaired, and, more important still, our school 
must continue. We are educating almost 300 children for 
the small sum of $3,000 a year, $10 a child per year! 


Jesus: Jew or Christian? 


WittiaM I. Lonergan, S.J. 


of AMERICA” writes in to ask: “When did 

Christ become a Christian?” Frankly, the ques- 
tion seems both fair and reasonable and one is not sur- 
prised that it should intrigue or perplex the thoughtful 
Jew. 
Every historical reference to Christ, whether in the 
Gospel narratives or in the scant allusions to Him in con- 
temporary Jewish or pagan literature, refers to Our Lord 
as a Jew. He was born of a Jewish mother: in fact, He 
had the royal blood of Israel’s kings in His veins. Ac- 
cording to the Jewish rite, on the eighth day after His 
birth He was circumcised—a sign of formal affiliation 
with God’s chosen people. He was reared as a devout 
Israelite and according to the national tradition He lived 
and moulded His life. The synagogue and the Temple 
He frequented at the customary and prescribed times: 
with the Law and the Prophets He was intimately fa- 
miliar. The Jewish festivals and fasts were His festivals 
and fasts: the Jewish sacrifices were His sacrifices. 

As He lived, so it would seem, He died—loyal to the 
Mosaic code. His last recorded religious act is the tradi- 
tional observance of the Passover, and in His trial and 
crucifixion, Church and State alike treat Him as a Jew. 
“King of the Jews” is the official head-piece over the 
cross on which He hangs stark. Well then may His 
fellow-Jews ask: When did Christ become a Christian? 

In a sense, if one cares to quibble over terms, Christ 
was never a Christian. The word itself was unknown 
until long after His death, while the religion with which 
it is identified had no complete organic existence earlier 
than Pentecost. 

When, however, one goes back of the mere word to 
the substance of what it represents—its dogma, its rites, 
its moral code—and examines the historical accounts of 
Christ in this light, it is obvious that parallel with His 
profession and practice of Judaism was another pro- 
fession and practice that gives Him a dual character, and 
fully justifies His being styled the Founder of Christi- 


anity. 


/ \ O meet a difficulty of a Jewish inquirer, a “ Reader 


Of this we find the first echo in the earliest spoken 
words recorded of Him: “Did you not know that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” (Le. ii, 49,). What that 
business was, His public career makes plain. It was to 
establish a new order, the Kingdom of His Church. To 
this end all the evangelists narrate how He gathered about 
Himself disciples, how He taught them not the mere Law 
of Moses but “new commandments” (John xiii, 34), 
how He commissioned them to preach not the contem- 
porary Jewish doctrines but “ all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” (Math. xxvii, 20). Arrogating to 
Himself Divine powers, as a new Legislator, He revokes, 
amends and supplements the Law of Moses. More than 
once in the so-called Sermon on the Mount, one comes 
across the expression, “ Thou hast heard it said... .but 
I say to you....” The narrow inclusiveness of Judaism 
He rejects; His missioners are to go “into the whole 
world” (Mc. xvi, 15), and teach “all nations” (Matt. 
kxviii, 19), and at the Last Supper a new priesthood 
and a new sacrifice are instituted to replace the old. 
Further discrepancies in Christ’s teaching from the Jew- 
ish doctrines current in His day might be multiplied in- 
definitely. These suffice to prove that He professed to 
be more than a mere Jew, the perfecter of the Law, the 
fulfiller of the prophecies, the anti-type of all the ancient 
symbols. 

An anaiogy may help to clarify Christ’s relations to 
both Judaism and ‘Christianity. We find it in the rela- 
tions of our colonial patriots with Great Britain and the 
United States. Nearly two decades before the American 
Constitution was drawn up and even long before our 
formal Declaration of Independence, history tells us of 
little groups who, though born and reared good subjects of 
His British Majesty, died in a life and death struggle 
with the mother-country. Does anyone question their 
Americanism? Who claims them for her own, Great 
Britain or the United States? Before July 4, 1776, they 
had not formally renounced their allegiance to England, 
much less transferred it to this Republic, which had at the 
time but an embryonic existence. Irrespective of the 
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wealth of British tradition with which they were in hearty 
sympathy, their spirit was wholly alien from the mother- 
country ; at heart they were Americans and so the world 
recognizes them. Similarly with Christ: during His life, 
He neither apostatized from nor fully renounced the relig- 
ion of His fathers; yet His spirit was not the spirit of 
unadulterated Judaism. Much of Jewish theology He 
reaffirmed and confirmed but some of the legal prescrip- 
tions He abolished; to the Old Testament truths He 
added dogmas of His own; He inculcated a new ascetic- 
ism; He promulgated a richer moral code. 

Incidentally the problem of Christ’s Christianity might 
be parried, Yankee fashion, with a query to the Jew. 
Even though there be no evidence of His formal rejec- 
tion of Judaism, did not Judaism formally and officially 
reject and excommunicate Him? Is not this a valid 
conclusion from a reading of the account of the San- 
hedrim’s dealing with Him on Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday? Did not the official governing body of the 
Temple under the leadership of the high-priests Caiphas 
and Annas vote Him out of the synagogue and turn Him 
adrift,—a Man without a religion? The synagogue would 
have none of Him. And the populace when Pilate ques- 
tioned them cried out, “ Away with Him. . . . His blood 
be upon us,and upon our children!” (Matt. xxvii, 25). 

Apropos of this whole subject, it may be well to recall 
that it has always been the teaching of the Christian 
Church that in the Providence of God the New Dispensa- 
tion was not a wholly different religion from the Old, 
but its complement and perfection. Truly distinct, the 
two are not unrelated. The full-blown flower of Chris- 
tianity finds its seed in orthodox Judaism. The one ful- 
fils the other. Jesus Himself bore witness to this when 
He affirmed, “I am not come to destroy but to fulfil [the 
Law] ” (Matt. v. 17). 

With the advent of Christ then and the establishment 
of His Kingdom the Church, the Old Law passed. The 
precise moment when this took place is of minor concern. 
The conception and organization of any society is a gradu- 
al process by whatever fiction history or the law may 
give an actual date for its inception. So with Christ’s 
Church. The idea was born with Him. It was promul- 
gated by Him during His sacred ministry. It took full 
hold on the world only after the preaching of the Apostles. 

As regards the claims of Judaism to the true religion, 
Christians commonly teach that these juridically ceased 
with the descent of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. De 
facto, however, as we gather fromthe Acts of the Apostles, 
for some years subsequently Christ’s followers were popu- 
larly looked upon merely as a Jewish sect. In fact, they 
frequented the synagogue, observed the Sabbath, prac- 
ticed circumcision, etc. 

The whole relationship between Judaism and Christian- 
ity is beautifully discussed by the Rev. Joseph Keating, 
S.J., under the title “Christianity” in the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia.” Among other things he says: 


Christianity is developed from Judaism in the sense that it 
embodies the Divine Revelation contained in the latter creed, 
somewhat as the finished painting embodies the rough sketch. The 
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same hand was employed in the production of both religions ap 
by type and promise and prophecy the Old Dispensation poim. 
clearly to the New. But the type and promise and prophecy as 
clearly indicate that the New will be something very different 
from the Old. No mere organic evolution connects the two. A 
fuller revelation, a more perfect morality, a wider distribution was 
to mark the Kingdom of the Messias. 

“The end [object; of the Law is Christ,” says St Paul, 
(Rom. x, 4), meaning that the Law was given to the jews to 
excite their faith in the Christ to come. “Wherefore,” he says 
again, (Gal. iii, 24), “the Law was our pedagogue unto Christ,” 
leading the Jews to Christianity as the slave brought his charges 
to the school door. Christ reproached the Jews for not reading 
their Scriptures aright. “For if you believed Moses, you would 
perhaps believe me also; for he wrote of me” (Jno. v. 46). And 
St. Augustine sums the whole matter up in the striking words: 
“In the Old Testament the New lies hidden; in the New the 
Old is made manifest” (De catechiz. rud. iv, 8). But Christ 
claimed to fulfil the Law by substituting the substance for the 
shadow and the gift for the promise, and the end having been 
reached, all that was temporary and provisional in Judaism came 
to an end. 

The Christianity which the Apostles preached on Pente- 
cost and which was their inheritance from Jesus Christ, 
was entirely distinct from contemporary Judaism. It was 
a new religion: new in its Founder, new in much of its 
creed, new in its attitude towards both God and men, new 
in the spirit of its moral code. How new it was the 
Jews showed by putting its adherents to death and its 
first followers showed by speedily abandoning the essen- 
tialiy Jewish rites of circumcision, Temple-worship and 
observance of the Sabbath. 


Aston-le-Walls 


RonALD Knox 
(Copyright, 1927) 


W HEN the train whistles you, intent on reaching Bir- 
mingham in two hours, through the little station of 
Cropredy, you will become aware (if you share my habit 
of philosophizing in railway trains) that you are passing 
through a part of the country which meant more once 
than it means now. To your left is Edge Hill, to your 
right Cropredy Bridge; the very sleepers must be laid 
over the graves of men who died in the Civil War. To- 
day, the meeting-place of the three shires is familiar only 
to the hunting world; the railway which serves the dis- 
trict is that melancholy line which connects, for no par- 
ticular reason, Broom Junction with Northampton— 
on the map you will find an alternative route to Bedford, 
but it is a ghost line, this extension, unknown to Brad- 
shaw. In a word, it is a part of the country which ten 
thousand people pass through for every one who visits it. 

Perhaps because of its remoteness, it seems to have re- 
mained a Catholic center until the great religious blight 
of the eighteenth century. Though Banbury itself was 
served from Overthorpe till the thirties, the district round 
Banbury is full of Catholic memories. Among the non- 
jurors of 1715, you will find Holmans of Warkworth 
and Chalcombe, Fermors of Croughton, Kilbys of Sould- 
ern, Bishops of Brailes, Sheldons of Weston-in-the- 
Thistles. Warkworth is of peculiar interest, since it was 
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here that Bishop Challoner lived in youth. But all these 
are memories of the past; today, the rural centers of 
Catholicism are due to nineteenth century accident—- 
Wroxton and Avon Dassett and Buckingham. One little 
relic of the old tradition has lingered on—the mission at 
Aston-le-Walls, where I had to preach the other day at 
the centenary of the church’s dedication. 

It is fitting that a tradition should linger on, here if 
anywhere; for here, and at the neighboring village of 
Appletree, the Butlers lived; here the Plowdens of Shrop- 
shire enjoyed a long tenure and a brief residence. There 
is a brass in the parish church commemorating the Alban 
Butler who died in 1609. Whatever may be the interven- 
ing history of the family, it is clear that its traditions 
were Catholic, yet in James II’s time it seemed likely 
that this influence was destined to disappear. The fam- 
ily was represented by two brothers, of whom the elder, 
Alban, had ‘no male issue, while the younger, Simeon, was 
not only a Whig, but, accordiag to Gillow, a Protestant 
clergyman ; he was also concerned as the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s agent in bringing Dutch William to our shores. 
Gillow adds that “the political effects of the Revolution 
running contrary to his expectations, preyed so heavily on 
his mind that (to drown his remorse for having been 
one of its instruments) he abandoned himself to a course 
of dissipation, which in a few years wasted a considerable 
portion of his patrimony.” His son, however, married a 
Catholic lady, and thus the Appletree property, or what- 
ever was left of it after the course of dissipation, re- 
mained in Catholic hands. His son, also named Simeon, 
had issue, Alban Butler, the famous biographer of the 
Saints, and James. James was Tory enough to call his 
son Charles, and this son was the great Charles Butler, 
enfant terrible of the Emancipation period—the last, it 
seems, of the male line. 

Meanwhile Alban Butler, brother of the disreputable 
Simeon, had married his daughter to a Shropshire Plow- 
den, and the property at Aston-le-Walls itself (it is only 
a mile or so from Appletree) came into the possession of 
that family. Edward Plowden appears among the non- 
jurors of 1715; at the same time, according to a playful 
provision of the penal laws, his horses were taken from 
him, without compensation, by a sturdy Protestant who 
doubtless had need of them. Plowden, in disgust, not 
only ceased to live (if he ever had lived much) at Aston- 
le-Walls, but burned down the greater part of the manor. 
The remainder survived as a farmhouse; the front view 
of it is plain enough, but a few windows at the back re- 
tain their Tudor mullions. 

This house, so strangely linked with the Catholic past, 
is in Catholic hands, but only by accident; the Plowden 
family has now no property in the village except a single 
field, for which the rector pays a nominal rent. It need 
hardly be pointed out that Charles Plowden, the energetic 
supporter of the Vicars Apostolic in their long struggle 
with Charles Butler and the Cisalpines, was descended 
from the stock in question; and the bitter controversy 
over “the Oath” may thus be represented as a family 
feud between Aston-le-Walls and Appletree. 
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To the last, this parish has been a strange epitome of 
history—it was a French émigré priest who prevailed 
upon the Plowdens to build the present church in 1827. 
Presumably, the Catholic population still lingered on, 
though deserted by its squire. Nor was this all; long 
before our legislators conceived the idea that it might be 
a good thing if children were educated, a further effort 
provided Aston-le-Walls with a Catholic elementary 
school, an unpretentious oblong, in which you look round 
instinctively for the dunce’s stool and the birch. Thus 
the mission became—a phenomenon among country mis- 
sions—fully equipped for all its parochial needs, with 
never a great house or a religious institution to explain its 
existence. Recently it has begun to evangelize Woodford, 
that sad junction on the Great Central. But the focus of 
the parish life is still this miniature village, with one street 
(or rather lane) and no shops. 

You would suppose the place to be a backwater! That 
means you do not know the present rector. He has a 
school for young gentlemen intending to enter the Army 
or the Universities, and its numbers, I suppose, are al- 
ready nearly what Mr. Potier’s were, before the Douay 
exiles joined him at Old Hall. The cottage which was 
once the presbytery has soared, bulged, and multiplied 
itself into a pleasantly ramshackle settlement, full of the 
human species. You cannot go there and meditate peace- 
fully on the troubles of our Catholic forefathers; there 
are too many dogs and horses about. 

I spoke just now of the elementary school attached to 
the parish. Need I say that this has just been condemned 
by the Board of Education? Incredible as it will appear 
to my clerical readers, I believe on this occasion the 
Board was right. The unpretentious oblong would appeal 
less, perhaps, to the Education Board than to the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. Need. I 
add that they proposed to put up a new Council School, 
to the delight of the Northamptonshire ratepayers? Need 
I add that the rector immediately got leave to put up a 
new Catholic school, all windows and blackboards and 
cloak-rooms, such as Education Authorities delight in, 
allowing each child to sit in a separate draught with a 
separate hot pipe running underneath it? The last word 
in all that sort of thing. Need I add that the school is not 
so far fully paid for? Indeed, I fancy the rector would 
be glad... . but I digress. 

Anyhow, there it all was; and we-assembled to celebrate 
with one gesture the antiquity of the old church and 
the modernity of the new school: And the Bishop was 
there, and the very reverend Fathers, and the ladies and 
gentlemen—I called them brothers and sisters in the ser- 
mon—but somehow I felt that I ought to have called 
them ladies and gentlemen even there; it would have 
sounded more. Milnerian. The _ rector’s~ predecessors 
wandered about, trying to find their way in the altered 
garden; and there was the usual terror of meeting people 
one ought to recognize. It all went off very well. 

To me, fresh from reading Bishop Ward and Canon 
Burton, the celebrations gave occasion for retrospect. 
What was it like, when they opened the church in 1827? 
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Was Bishop Walsh there, still a little doubtful about his 
ceremonies? Not so formidable, I hope, as in his portrait 
at St. Edmund’s. Did Charles Butler come, for’a last 
visit to the home of his fathers? Did Charles Plowden, 
and if so, did they meet? There is no record, as far as I 
am aware, to satisfy these speculations. You might as 
well wonder what the ceremonies will be like in 2027. 
Perhaps, by then, there will be a large and flourishing 
public school, with the founder’s statue in the middle 
of the front quadrangle; the village will have increased in 
consequence, and will always be needing larger and yet 
larger elementary schools, more and more blackboards, 
wider and yet wider windows. In fact, I doubt if by 2027 
an elementary school will have any walls or windows at 
all; the roof will have to be hung from a tree by a hook. 
(I suggested this idea to the H.M.I., who was present, 
and he seemed to feel that it was worth thinking of.) 
Such a lot of things may have happened by 2027. But the 
Catholic Church will still be there; and, I think, Aston-le- 
Walls. 


COME, WALK WITH ME 


But let me take you by the hand, and let me lead 

You past the undecided walls that you have feared 

These many nights that I have hoped .. . these strange and 
weird 

Fantastic darknesses where dreams fashion the deed 

And leave the unsuspecting day to pay account. 

But let me lead you through the gates that you have known 

Only in dread of passing, lest the outer air 

May taint the whiteness oi your hands, darken your hair, 

Sully your cheeks, and leave you standing there alone 

To gasp for purer air and struggle toward the mount. 


But let ine show you valleys and the hills beyond, 

That you have seen but mist-like from your pedestal 

Above the clouds. Yours is an earthly citadel 

That you have lifted up on sainted clay and bound 

With tendons of your mind’s own making . . . naught but 
words. 

Come, drop the shadows from your heart and walk with me! 

Draw back the curtained fear and see the people here 

Who walk the ways I hold for you, and hold them dear. 

Your heart and soul shall be deep as infinity 

Mirrored to the deeper ways of earthly worlds. 


NorsBert ENGELS. 


COUNTENANCE 


In those last days your face had grown so still 
Against the rocker by the curtained pane, 

Bright patchwork in your hands which strove in vain 
_To cease their fluttering and work your will. 

And often in your eyes a listening came— 

A small. wind reverently stirred your hair, 

As if a Hand Invisible rested there— 

As if .a Voice Inaudible called your name! 


’Twas then I dreamed that you had gone away; 
My heart was broken ere the dream caine true. 
Dearest, the sadness of remembering you 
Through the slow watches of a year-long day— 
That intent look of listening, poised prayer, 
As if you heard His Footsteps everywhere! 
Vera Marie Tracy. 
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Sociology 





Pre-School Morality 


MarsHat Locusiter, S.J. 


ECENT investigations show that about 15,000 mur- 

ders and homicides are committed annually. Prop- 
erty stolen each year in the United States is in excess of 
four billion dollars. The Federal Government uses al- 
most a million dollars of the annual tax receipts to guard 
the mail sacks. No adequate records are available to 
show the increase of sexual immorality, though common 
conviction has established it as enormous. Experts in 
criminology warn us against the false notion that adults 
alone make up the dramatis personae in the ugly spectacle. 
Juvenile delinquency is showing an alarming advance, so 
much so that State authorities find themselves impotent 
to meet the growing evil. In one State (Ohio) a re- 
formatory is emptied every twelve months to provide 
accommodations for the growing number of youthful 
criminals ; obviously the process of social readjustment is 
not that mechanical. 

The instinctive altruism of man is making a concen- 
trated, scientific effort to determine the cause or causes 
of the existing social disorder. Schools of sociology are 
hourly excogitating new methods of reform. And all the 
while the evils are keeping a steady lead on reform, always 
offering new angles for research. One group of persons 
has fixed the blame on the automobile. Another group 
attributes it to the absence of religion in our public 
schools. We pass laws requiring rigid moving-picture 
censorship; we spend millions of dollars enforcing pro- 
hibition laws, and then, closing our eyes to the truth, 
wheedle ourselves into the smug conviction that we are 
blotting out vice. 

All this is very childish and superficial. If we wish 
to attack the problem of adult or juvenile delinquency 
squarely, we must examine intrinsic causes. As some one 
has wisely put it, automobiles, movies, and alcohol are not 
so much the causes of prevalent libertinism as the detectors 
of it. The better plan would be to create in the individual 
predispositions for the proper use of these externals 
rather than to deprive him of them altogether. 

If it is true that “ as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” 
we are justified in attributing the growing moral malad- 
justment to a neglect of those influences which would dis- 
pose the youthful mind to use the creature within its com- 
pass with sane and balanced judgment. Unless education 
supplies these influences, history will repeat itself, and 
the dissolution of modern society will follow as inevitably 
as did that of Greece and Rome. Education will fail in 
its supremest achievement, if it does not endorse that 
moral training which has its efficacy in solid religious prin- 
ciples. Such training ought to color and dominate the 
complete span of mental maturation : the pre-school period, 
the school period, the period of early and later adolescence. 
We shall confine our inquiry to the pre-school period, be- 
lieving that if we consider the moral development of the 
human mind during the years of its greatest plasticity we 
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shall reach the ultimate source of the evil. 

Quite naturally this leads us to a consideration of the 
psychological significance of the pre-school years. Al- 
though legally the pre-school child has no educational 
status, the rapidity of mental growth within the first six 
years is altogether disproportionate to the mental growth 
of subsequent years. “ Indeed,” as Arnold Gesell, director 
of the Yale Psychoclinic says, “it may be doubted 
whether all his scholastic strides taken together bulk for 
as much as his brilliant advance from the stage of 
protoplasmic vegetation at birth to the mastery of physical 
and personal relations—language, art and science—when 
he first slings his school bag over his shoulders.” 

Nor is the development preeminently intellectual. Sim- 
ultaneous with the acquisition of perceptions and motor 
coordination, the first faint shadows of personality are 
limned. Millions of attenuated nerve currents are continu- 
ally conveying to the brain impressions received from 
without, and with each repetition of these impressions the 
infant is unconsciously acquiring a state of mind with 
habitual preferences and attitudes towards persons and 
things. Moreover, we know that the ideas and impulses 
of tender years are the child’s more or less conscious re- 
action to those external conditions which impinge upon 
its early development. If parents consistently fail to cor- 
rect the little faults of childhood, predispositions for un- 
trammeled license will be acquired which later-day cor- 
rectives seldom overcome. If the child never hears the 
name of God during the first six years of its existence, 
what assurance have we that Christian idealism will ever 
motivate its adult activities? But these are negative in- 
fluences. The positive harm that parents do their children 
by leading lives altogether out of harmony with God’s 
plan of conjugal love is incalculable. In a vitiated home 
atmosphere the child contracts unhealthy habits of mind, 
which are never fully eradicated. Registered indelibly 
in the nervous organism, they hold themselves in potency 
to dispose the later-day individual. 

If the sexennium or years before grammar school have 
such unique possibilities for moral maladjustment, it is 
equally true to maintain that these years have unique pos- 
sibilities for a future moral readjustment. This convic- 
tion led David Starr Jordan to say that “if the great army 
of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and _ pestilence, 
ever work out our race salvation it will be because a 
little child has led.” In other words the solution to the 
problem of juvenile and adult delinquency lies in the en- 
lightened capitalization of those plastic instincts with 
which the Creator has endowed every child for His own 
ultimate service and glory. Mental development, accord- 
ing to Professor Gesell is always dynamic and never dis- 
continuous. “ The pre-school period,” he says, “ holds an 
unambiguous and undisputed preeminence in the dynamic 
series. It comes first.” Moral progress is the most im- 
portant phase of conscious development. Therefore, if 
the child makes the greatest strides in this progress during 
the first six years of life, parents have an unequivocal duty 
to concentrate their best efforts upon this period. 
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The child is not prepared to have its actions regulated by 
any theoretical code of morals. It can, however, be placed 
in a morally healthy environment which will furnish it 
with mental prejudices and a correct attitude of mind to- 
ward those social relationships in which a few years hence 
it will find itself involved. Moral education to be effec- 
tive must supply a vivid religious background. Parents 
realizing their grave responsibility will utilize those years. 
which nature and grace ordains as most susceptible to the 
wholesome influences of religion for establishing God as. 
a living reality in the soul of the child, and emphasizing 
the essential relations that exist between the child and its. 
Creator. These sweet influences, becoming fabric of the 
child’s nature, will persist. When life unfolds itself with 
all its contradictions, lies, and sordid realities, youth will 
not view each new experience from a tabula rasa of re- 
ligious and mora) principles. 

The dawn of religious consciousness is erroneously put 
at six years. Long before that time the average child 
is ready for religious concepts. We have the 
authority of Sister Mary, I.H.M., Ph.D., who recently 
conducted a survey in the moral development of the pre- 
school child, that “the capacities of the child for mora? 
and religious development are much greater than his op- 
portunities in the pre-school period.” Of a group of 
children examined between the ages of three and four, 
50 per cent had some idea of God as their Maker. Ob- 
viously the remaining 50 per cent seldom, if ever, heard’ 
this religious concept mentioned at home. At the age of 
five approximately 10 per cent gave some answer to the 
question “ Why were you made?” It usually assumed 
an altruistic form, i.e., they answered that they were made- 
for mutual helpfulness and happiness. At the age of six 
the same answers were given by 60 per cent of a group: 
of children. Why the sudden jump? Obviously again, 
mother and father never gave expression to such truths. 
at home. Of the four year olds examined on the ques- 
tion of death, 70 per cent offered the materialistic con- 
cept of dissolution. To them death was the cessation of 
physical activity, and asked where the good little boy went 
after death, they answered that he was “put in a big 
hole,” or “ put in the ground.” And the mischief is that 
these ugly concepts linger, and later obtrude the entrance 
of more ennobling spiritual realizations. 

Catholic parents can effectively check the increasing 
moral disintegration by impregnating the growing mind 
with Christian truths and Christian ideals. Keep before: 
the child religious ideals and religious motives, combine 
these with every whim and every childish impulse, and an 
instinct of mind will be formed which will mean equitable: 
service to his fellow-men in later life. This apostolate is. 
the sacred duty of Christian parents. It means constant 
and alert vigilance. A sacrifice, if you will, nevertheless. 
a sacrifice of love, which brings happiness in this life 
and wins Heaven for themselves and their children. It 
is distressing to imagine that such training can be dele- 
gated to servants or deferred to school age. 
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Education 


Why a Catholic College? 


Epwin MarsBro 





I’ is not my purpose in any way to cast discredit on 
the non-Catholic college as an institution for the edu- 
cation of Protestant young men and women. My aim is 
to convince the Catholic parent who is wondering which 
college will best fit his children for the responsibilities of 
life, both spiritual and material, that the only college to 
which they should be entrusted is a Catholic college. My 
views on this matter are not based on hearsay, they are the 
result of four years at an institution whose atmosphere 
was both atheistical and Protestant, the former predom- 
inating. As I now look back over the span of my college 
career, I must admit that it was a time of temptation and 
fierce assault upon that spiritual foundation, which, as a 
child, I received from my parish priests, and from my 
devout Catholic parents. 

The moral tone, if there was one, in the great eastern 
college which I attended was decidedly of a low order. 
The world, and the things of the world, seemed of para- 
mount importance. God, and the things of God, were 
ignored entirely, except for an organization or two, whose 
activities were conducted by a small fraction of the entire 
student body. ‘One of these organizations was the College 
Unit of the Young Men’s Christian Association. I was 
approached on the very first day of school, and invited to 
join it. I declined, but four Catholic students joined that 
day, and three of them were prominent in its religious and 
social programs during their junior and senior years. 
What a preparation for active intelligent defense of the 
Church in later life! That, I cannot help thinking, is 
one reason why so many Catholic graduates of non-Catho- 
lic colleges bring scandal on themselves and their families 
by becoming partners to mixed marriages, or, worse still, 
by leaving the Church altogether. 

An example of the hostile environment into which a 
Catholic is thrown at a non-Catholic college is the group 
with which he is bound, sooner or later, to associate. I 
lunched daily with about a dozen young men, and a sub- 
ject of discussion that came up repeatedly, was the exist- 
ence or non-existence of God. Eight, at least, out of 
twelve men were positive that there was no Supreme Be- 
ing. I am speaking of a mere fraction of the college’s 
total but I later came to believe that about the same pro- 
portion held for this total. All my professors were Pro- 
testants or atheists. Whatever Protestant parents may ° 
believe about the advisability of entrusting their offspring 
to men who deny the very existence of God, I do not 
know. I do know, however, that Protestant or atheistical 
teachers can give a Catholic nothing that will increase his 
devotion to his God and to his Church. Putting a direct 
question to Catholic parents, it might be pertinent to ask: 
Why should you send your son or daughter to a college 
where the entire spiritual background, if there is one, is 
based on the doctrines of Martin Luther or the philosophy 
of John Calvin? Why should you expect your children 
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to emerge as stronger Catholics from an institution where 
Darwin and Huxley and Voltaire are exalted to the very 
skies ? 

Baneful as is the general atmosphere of the non-Catho- 
lic college upon the spiritual life of a Catholic, I consider 
the effect of the subject-matter, especially the viewpoint 
from which it is presented, even more harmful. My pro- 
fessor of psychology, for example, scoffed at the idea of 
an all-powerful God. He did not hesitate to express him- 
self, either. James, Royce, Titchener and Dewey were 
among the authors studied in his classes. Scholastic 
philosophy was bluntly dismissed as “a jargon of Aris- 
totelian thinking and medieval crudeness.” There were 
at least a dozen Catholics in one of his classes. They were 
preparing themselves, apparently, to live that higher, that 
superior life; to enjoy those cultural advantages, which 
are supposed to be derived by men and women who pass 
through college. I shudder as I think what their moral 
outlook may be today! 

My English professor, a man who regarded a notorious 
thief and a saloon-keeper as persons equally guilty in the 
sight of God, had a “freedom of thought ” complex. 
“Don’t you let anyone, priest or minister, tell you what 
you must think,” he used to say. “ Your mind is free. 
Think what you want to.” This same English professor, 
on one occasion, selected fifty books which, he stated, 
were the most valuable contributions to the field of Eng- 
lish literature. Not one book by a Catholic was on that 
list, not even Cardinal Newman’s “ Idea of a University.” 

My history professor was a pleasant, agreeable man 
socially. All the texts which he prescribed were, how- 
ever, Protestant to the core. One of his statements 
which lingers still in my mind was that “ While the 
Church did not make a practice of granting divorces, 
they were granted on occasions when the parties to them 
were sufficiently powerful and wealthy to force the hand 
of the Pope.” I could not help feeling, after completing 
my course in medieval and modern European history, that 
the Church was a barrier to all progress. And the reason 
for that state of mind is clear. I had received an interpre- 
tation of the Catholic Church, in its relations with the se- 
cular Powers, from authorities who had never understood 
or appreciated the Catholic side to these historical ques- 
tions, or had imagined that they had one. Realizing that 
I was being prejudiced against the Church, I devoted 
much time to reading the Catholic side of all controver- 
sial questions. It is doubtful if all the Catholic students in 
that history class did likewise. 

My German instructor worshipped at the altar of skep- 
ticism, and to the mth degree. Nietzsche and Kant were 
his idols. He discussed their glowing attributes continu- 
ally, but never a word did I hear about St. Thomas Aquin- 
as. This young instructor was an advisor to the members 
of the College “ Y.” What Catholic parents would know- 
ingly send their children to him for advice? 

My education professor was apparently a fair-minded 
man, for he always stressed the necessity of hearing both 
sides of every question before forming an opinion on it. 
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Most of the prescribed texts in his courses, however, were 
decidedly one-sided. Medieval education was passed over 
in one brief chapter in which the monastic system was 
termed “a retarding force upon the minds of men.” 
The Reformation was characterized as the movement 
which unchained the mental and spiritual life of humanity. 
The Jesuits, we were told, taught that the end justifies the 
means, although the books contained no proofs to substan- 
tiate this statement. Luther and Knox were hailed as 
saviors, and as men who dared to fling the torch of intel- 
lectual freedom into the face of the Pope. 

I might go on indefinitely in presenting further testi- 
mony. It is unnecessary. I feel that acquaintance with 
the non-Catholic college will convince Catholic parents 
that their course is clear. They should send their children 
to a college where their Catholic Faith will be strength- 
ened and more fully developed, not to an institution 
where it will be attacked and undermined. I can state 
unequivocally, after passing through a non-Catholic col- 
lege, that the road is treacherous and fraught with 
danger. 

What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his immortal soul? Well may our 
Catholic parents deliberate on that question in choosing 
the proper college for their sons and daughters. For they 
have a responsibility here, and it is indeed grave. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HY is it that what is plain for a technical school 

is a mystery for the college? Why do we judge 
the former in the light of its fitness for its evident pur- 
pose, but consider the latter without reference of means 
to end? 

There is no doubt, no uncertainty, about end or means 
in the technical or professional school. Your son will 
enter this September on his course of medicine, law, 
architecture, engineering or business. Your daughter 
begins her advanced studies in music, pedagogy, or social 
science. They know what they are about. You know why 
you are sending them and paying their bills. You do not 
select the professional school because your grandfather 
went there, or because your partner is a graduate thereof. 
You consider its fitness purely and simply for the chosen 
career of that boy or girl. If you yourself have studied 
law, you want your lawyer son to obtain correct ideas 
from the start. You do not want him to begin by imbib- 
ing a short course on Confucius, or the legal theories of 
Karl Marx. You wish for him wise guidance, not waste 
of time, in solving the cases that are proposed to him 
for instruction. If architecture is his field, you want 
him to study designs and models that are pregnant with 
artistic craftsmanship. If your daughter goes in for 
nursing, you wish her to study instructive clinical ma- 
terial under competent demonstrators, not to wander 
around the wards picking up romance from chance pa- 


tients. 
Why then should we throw this elementary wisdom 
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overboard when it is a question of selecting a college? 
Has not the college as definite an aim as the technical 
school ? | 





OR if the colleges have no aim, if they are merely a 

social convention, a mere convenience for forming 
interesting acquaintanceships and getting some pictures- 
que experiences, why spend so much money on them, or 
on the boys and girls that frequent them? College is 
“taken for granted” by the old grads. But is it taken 
for granted by the young undergrads? The why and 
the wherefore of college is being asked today by your 
own children more than you perhaps, dear good old- 
timer, fully realize. It will be asked still more by future 
generations, looking back on this easy generation. And 
most of all it will be asked you pointedly some day by 
God, who will judge the purpose and the motive of all 
our actions. 

But if college has an aim, if it is really a preparation 
for life, a school fitting man for association with what is 
best and noblest in his generation, why should it be 
guided by principles different from any other form of 
preparation for a given vocation? Are correct ideas, 
fruitful models, wise guidance, helpful contacts, sound 
principles, less important for the whole of life than for 
a part? If the youth who looks forward to building cathe- 
drals spends days and nights tracing out the details of 
Chartres or Burgos, why should not the architect of a fu- 
ture home, or, maybe, of a future commonwealth, spend 
long days and nights in mastering the spiritual timbers 
of society? 





N the Catholic college the means are definitely adapted 

to the end. The problems of life are faced as squarely 
and directly as in the problems of business are faced in 
a school of business administration, or those of jurispru- 
dence in a school of law. The world of error, or modern 
ideas, persuasions, vagaries, is viewed steadily and viewed 
whole: but it is viewed under competent guidance. Life’s 
reactions are studied in the laboratory of spiritual inter- 
pretation, not in blind unintelligence of their causes and 
effects. If Catholic truth is a guide for life, if that truth 
can be taught by human means ‘(as Christ Himself 
planned that it should), if fellowship with those who 
themselves frankly acknowledge the truth has a meaning 
for human endeavor, if the world needs interpretation, 
and if there is a Divine Spirit to interpret it, then, dear 
old-timer, there is but one place for your boy or girl this 
September, and that is in a Catholic college. 

You have your criticisms, your old associations . . - 
“My boy is good. . . He can pick up something good 
everywhere.” Brother, be honest with yourself. It means 
being honest with your own. Would you send them 
for years to a law school on a chance, pick-up, good- 
fellowship basis? Then why gamble with their lives and 


their souls? 
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CAREFUL investigation of trashy literature in 
British public libraries leads Ernest A. Baker, writ- 
ing in the Hibbert Journal for July, to denounce the ex- 
cuses given for handing out such stuff to the public. As 
the same excuses are used at times in this country, his 
remarks are worth noting. The “ groundbait theory,” 
viz, that compromise is desirable, that the bad, but popular 
must be mixed with the good, so that the depraved reader 
may eventually turn to something better, he exposes as 
absurd. He finds that when cheap stuff is not obtainable, 
people will turn to the better authors. “In a public 
library situated in the midst of a large working-class popu- 
lation in Dublin, for instance, it is reported that borrow- 
ers who are introduced to the more popular work of the 
standard novelists invariably follow on and read others 
by the same author 
“Supply creates demand in evil things as in good. 
These are shams, brummagem goods manufactured in 
imitation of the real article, out of spurious material. They 
have nothing to express—ideas, view of life, human char- 
acters. Hence, when we are asked to admit that some 
compromise is essential catering for a large public of vary- 
ing grades of intelligence and culture, we must discrim- 
inate. Admittedly, to thrust culture down people’s 
throats is an absurd enterprise. To expect the man in 
the street, without the appropriate introduction, to enjoy 
the most refined literature, to recognize the masterpieces 
at a glance and be content with nothing else, is a delusion. 
It is far more sensible to give him the second-best, and 
trust that he will ultimately come to understand and 
appreciate the best of all. . . . But to compromise with the 
absolutely mischievous, with the demoralizing, is a differ- 
ent thing altogether. With that there should be no 
quarter.” 





HE Catholic Rural Life Conference, which met Au- 

gust 3 and 4 at Lansing, Mich., was attended by 
over one hundred persons, priests and laity, from every 
part of the country. The principal topics of discussion 
were Catholic Rural Vacation Schools, and Diocesan 
Rural Life Conferences. Father A. J. Luckey, of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, was re-elected President of the Confer- 
ence, the Rev. W. Howard Bishop, of Clarksville, Md., 
Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Eu- 
gene, Oregon, Secretary, and the Rev. Felix Pitt, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Treasurer. 





OLLOWING upon the recent consecration of six 

native Chinese priests as Bishops in Rome, the Holy 
Father has just summoned to Rome, for consecration by 
his own hands as Bishop of Nagasaki, the Japanese Mon- 
signor Hayasaka, who will be the first native Japanese 
priest to be nominated a Bishop. 

Monsignor Hayasaka was born at Hakodate, in Japan, 
in 1885, and educated at the Seminary of Propaganda 
in Rome. Returning to Japan he worked as a priest 
there and became theologian to the Council of Tokio 


and secretary to the Apostolic Delegate. 
Tue Pircrim. 
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Literature 


The High Priest of Whimsicality 
James F. Kearney, S.J. 


T one time not so many years ago, the history of 

James M. Barrie was largely the history of Thrums, 
or Kirriemuir in Scotland, where he was born in 1860. In 
those days the moment the young novelist forsook Thrums 
with its quaint characters—Hendry, the “ little minister,” 
Margaret Ogilvy—his genius appeared to forsake him, as 
strength went out of Antaeus when he left his mother 
earth. But in later life, especially in his plays, Sir James 
has been able to abandon the town of his birth with suc- 
cess; we might say with greater success, for after all 
Thrums with its Scottish dialect and Scottish customs, 
Thrums with its orthodox Protestant bible-reading in- 
habitants, is apt at first to disappoint the general reader 
as keenly as it disappointed Elspeth and Sentimental Tom- 
my. 

We are not surprised to notice a gradual change come 
over Barrie. From a whimsical moderate realist he be- 
came an even more whimsical idealist. From treating 
characters and scenes objectively he has become quite 
subjective in his outlook. From laughing quietly and dis- 
creetly at the foibles of his creations, he has taken to 
laughing at the most indiscreet times and punishing heart- 
lessly, though with intended good humor, the noblest ac- 
tions of his dearest characters. Only a native whimsicality 
can condone such capital offenses! 

“The rale humorist,” says Tammas Haggart in “A 
Window in Thrums,” “kens vera weel ‘at there’s sub- 
jects withoot a spark o’ humor in them. Davit Lunan 
would lauch at the grandest thochts, whaur they only fill 
the true humorist wi’ awe.” 

Thus we might here convict our arch-offender from 
his own pen, for it is quite certain that Barrie’s humor 
follows Davit Lunan’s theory rather than that of good 
Tammas which most would applaud. There is a wide 
gulf in years and in spirit between the Barrie that created 
and apparently agreed with Tammas Haggart of Thrums, 
and the Barrie that fashioned Cinderella and Mary Rose. 
Tammas would undoubtedly have censured his maker 
for the pranks he plays on the innocent characters in these 
later works, and we too should censure him were we to 
heed the voice of our better judgment. Yet try as we 
will we cannot, for we realize that the poor author is ir- 
responsible, a victim of his own whimsicality! We re- 
joice at the fact, too, for he is immeasurably more quaint, 
more original, more deliciously captivating in these latter 
days than he was in the old days of Thrums. His early 
works will live, it is true, and they would live by their own 
innate virtue without the later ones. Yet the great Sir 
James, Barrie the genius, Barrie the classic, is the author 
of “Peter Pan,” of “Dear Brutus,” of “ Mary Rose” 
—Barrie the idealist. 

“He sees no further than his stories,” says Bernard 
Shaw, “ ... conceives any discrepancy between them and 
the world as a shortcoming on the world’s part.” For 
Barrie is quite at home only in the land of dreams; and 
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what mad, childish, inconsistently delightful dreamings he 
indulges ! 

We sometimes wonder why his characters do not unite 
and rise up in indignation at their creator for the shame- 
ful way he treats them. “ Give us justice,” they might de- 
mand with reason, “ Give us poetical justice. Treat us 
like real ladies and gentlemen, and don’t kill us off so 
readily when you have done toying with us.” And then 
they would add in softened tones, for no one can long 
remain angered at such a rogue as Barrie, “ You see, we 
want to live forever glorifying you our creator.” 

But the author would only ridicule them the more, know- 
ing quite well that though he put these exquisite creatures 
to death a hundred times, they would still live on like 
Peter Pan forever young in the mind of posterity. 

In the later works when we say that we see Barrie at 
his best, it is literally true, for it is really Barrie that we 
see, Barrie in every character, Barrie “constantly play- 
ing some new part,” Barrie in all his moods and poses. 
When we pick up one of his books it is somewhat like 
going to see our favorite actor in a play: it is not the 
play we are interested in so much as the actor. And so 
it is not Barrie’s story we are following so much as Barrie 
himself. 

His characters are remarkably single. Perhaps the 
simplest explanation for this is that each expresses some 
one quality of the whimsical author. Since he plays every 
part himself he must bestow only one of his qualities on 
each, else he would not have enough to go around. The 
man apparently has but few villainous traits. Hence we 
notice especially in his later plays there are no villains. 
He is like a god of India, and all other beings are simply 
manifestations of him, sparks struck off from his Divinity. 

Still we hope Brahma is not so whimsically inconsiderate 
of the feelings of his early manifestations as Barrie is, 
for Barrie allows his puppets no free-will whatsoever. He 
creates the most wonderful characters only to make cruel 
sport of them. 

Like a destroying angel he leaves death and ruin in his 
path. The pages of “ Sentimental Tommy ” are replete 
with funerals beginning with that of Tommy’s father, then 
Reddy’s, then his mother’s, and so on. Many of these 
deaths seem utterly needless, too, for the author is care- 
less of human life. An overpowering whimsicality alone 
can excuse this offense. What other explanation than 
this is there for his treatment of poor Mary Rose? He 
not only puts her to death, but makes the saddest of ghosts 
out of her. Other characters he tortures only during life, 
but Mary Rose he torments even after death. When he 
has wearied of provoking laughter at her ghostly loneli- 
ness, having given her absolutely no satisfaction he orders 
her away to heaven, as the Prince of Denmark ordered 
Ophelia to a nunnery; and his manner of doing it is so 
brutal that we wonder if under the circumstances she can 
be happy even in Barrie’s whimsical heaven. 

The same refinement of cruelty, the same disregard for 
the rights of his make-believes, he employs in his treat- 
ment of Cinderella, that most admirable of characters if 
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we except the Admirable Crichton himself. This remark- 
able little maid has known during life no pleasures save 
those of the imagination. Under Barrie’s skillful guid- 
ance she has done her part for her country by caring for 
war orphans whom no one else would care for. You may 
think that she has been duly rewarded, too, if you do not 
analyze the play carefully. But after the marvelous ball, 
wherein she is permitted to wed Prince Hard-to-Please, 
there comes disillusion. Cinderella has been only dream- 
ing, and awakes in the street outside her door, a white 
street, silent with snow. She is in her wonted rags, and 
her life is at a very low ebb. Here the policeman has 
discovered her, and she is found to be dangerously ill. 

Immediately we get a further insight into the author’s 
whimsicality. We would not have been in the least sur- 
prised to learn of Cinderella’s death then and there, but 
after having roused our compassion he turns us again to 
merriment. For another whole act we laugh at the con- 
valescent Cinderella and an entirely new set of friends. 
Surely she is going to recover, and she and the police- 
man are to live happily ever after. How could any dram- 
atist have the heart to wish it otherwise, for have not 
both richly merited it? But we must not forget that our 
playwright is whimsical. In the final line of the play, 
after the last hopeful words have been spoken between 
the lovers, we find one of those extraordinary Barriesque 
stage directions which betrays the sad ending: Cinderella 
already has death in her eyes! 

That introduces the subject of Barrie’s stage directions. 
These are perhaps the most unique characteristic of this 
whimsical dramatist. Of all places where a writer should 
obtrude his personality, stage directions seem a priori 
the most improbable. We had always thought them a nec- 
essary evil, and wondered why they were not given to the 
producer on a separate sheet. At best they seemed toler- 
able only when brief and absolutely impersonal. Yet Bar- 
rie not only insists upon entirely absorbing the personality 
of each character into his own, but he must likewise dom- 
inate every part of his stage directions. So eager is he 
for self-expression that he has made genuine literature 
out of that most unpromising part of a play. Shaw had 
attempted it before him, Granville Barker is an imitator, 
but Barrie is supreme. Woe to the reader who skips these 
directions in his reading! 

Like Davit Lunan, Barrie sees humor in everything, 
but he is different in that in all things he sees pathos too— 
else he had become a Rabelais. He all but compensates 
by his tenderness for the merriment which he has excited 
against his helpless characters, and even if he does not, I 
think. we can defend his treatment of them. For was not 
Lamb inclined to the opinion that a pig might be whipped 
to death provided the whipping superadded to the human 
palate a flavor that would otherwise be wanting? The 
parallel is obvious. 

Strangely enough our smiling Torquemada usually 
teaches a lesson in the midst of his apparent inconsis- 
tencies, a lesson not of revolt against society or the law 
of God as so many of our writers do, but a sound moral 
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lesson, one of beauty and goodness. “ Know you what it is 
to be a child?” asks Francis Thompson. “It is to be 
something very different from the man of today. It is 
to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters of baptism; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness; it is to 
turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into horses, low- 
ness into loftiness, and nothing into everything.” Such is 
the childishness of our author whose destiny has been to 
bring into the lives of sophisticated moderns the whole- 
some laughter of a whimsical innocent. 


REVIEWS 


The Defense of The Catholic Church. By 
Doyte, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.75. 

Though religion is the most essential subject in the Catholic col- 
lege, it has been, pedagogically, almost the weakest course in the 
curriculum. One of the main reasons for this defect has been 
taken away by the publication of this volume. There was an 
urgent need for a college text suitable for the American environ- 
ment. With a practical appreciation of how this lack should be 
supplied, Father Doyle has presented the soundest of doctrinal 
and apologetic material in the best educational manner. Each of 
the fifty-seven lessons is divided into two parts which, though 
mutually complementary, are distinct. The first part of the lesson 
studies some mystery or incident of the life of Christ, the second 
is.an exposition of some teiiet of the Church of Christ. The 
counterposition of these two paris in each lesson is most com- 
mendable since the doctrine of Christ is best appreciated and 
understood when conjoined with the living story of Christ in the 
Gospels. The scriptural notes are not only exegetical but also de- 
votional and inspirational. The doctrinal matter covered in this 
first volume of the series is that generally known as fundamental 
theology. Following the chapter explaining in general the nature 
of religion, the discussions of revelation, of the documents of 
Christian revelation, of Jesus’ claim to be the Messias and the 
Son of God, of the proofs and the substantiation of that claim, 
of the Church founded by Christ and of its attributes and powers, 
are treated in a logical order and phrased with fine precision. If 
any fault is to be found with these portions of the book, it is 
that of providing too abundant material for the time-schedule 
of one school-year. This, however, is no fault at all, since the 
text supposes an intelligent lecturer. Appended to each chapter 
is a list of suggestive questions. For ready reference, the com- 
plete text of the Gospels is printed, notable passages being in- 
dicated by special type. The series, of which this is the first, has 
been approved for use in the Jesuit colleges of the United States. 
Should Father Doyle achieve the same simplicity, clearness and 
completeness in the subsequent volumes as in this, his work must 


remain, for many years, the standard college textbook of religion. 
?. a Ee 


Francis X. 





The Glorious Adventure. By Ricnuarp Hatiisurton. India- 
napolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00. 

There are globe-trotters and nomads, scholars, archeologists and 
artists. Most of them write stories of their adventures. But Rich- 
ard Halliburton was none of these. He was but a votary of Homer 
and his Ulysses, and young, young with all the irrepressible and 
romantic spirit of youth. He set out for romance and adventure 
along the very path that Ulysses found to be strewn with a 
superabundance of both. Halliburton found them, too, and though 
he encountered nothing but a few isolated stones or a forbidding 
promontory to mark the route of the Ithacan, his active imagina- 
tion brimming with the “winged words” of the Odyssey, sup- 
plemented the void that time has left along the Odyssean way. 
This fiery imagination, together with a soft and unrestrained 
beauty of descriptive style, a contagious gusto and sparkling 
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humor, has gone to make this book a truly “glorious adventure.” 
Though Mr. Halliburton’s narration is done in the most modern 
manner, and his episodes, at times, border on the nonsensical, the 
reader never, for a moment, loses the undertone of admiration and 
reverence for the only survivor of the twelve hundred Ithacans 
who had set out for Troy during the siege. The narrative, broken 
up into chapters each of which constitutes an event in Ulysses’ 
and Halliburton’s Odyssey, flows along with the rapidity and fresh- 
ness of the Hellespont which the author, like Byron and Leander, 
at one time swam. Each line has been given an intangible drama 
within a drama that begins at the Acropolis and ends in the little 
bay at Ithaca. Mr. Halliburton, however, was not content merely 
with traveling over his hero’s course. He swam the famed Helles- 
pont, ran part of Pheidippedes’ classical Marathon, and, valiantly 
and defiantly, tried to negotiate swirling Charybdis at her worst. 
One will not soon forget this story of a modern Ulysses, a story 


that possesses the reader as Homer possesed Richard Halliburton. 
E. F. McD. 





Lyrics from the Old Song Books. Collected and edited by 
EpMONDSTOUNE Duncan. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 

In his preface, the editor says that this is essentially a collec- 
tion of singable songs. Of course there is verse that is not sing- 
able. Man loves to sing. Even though he lacks both ear and 
voice, he will try, as we know to our grief, to sing after a fashion. 
Mere prose, however fine, can express only a part of what man 
would utter. He craves not only the rhythm of prose, but the more 
express and delicate rhythm of poetry. The body, too, seeks 
rhythm in dancing. Man is a reasoning animal, and because this is 
so, he is perforce, also a singing and dancing animal. To prevent 
him from rhythmic movement of voice and body, would be to fetter 
his thoughts, and force him to live and move as one in bonds. 
A thought is uttered not by a mere formality of words. Mere 
words often fall very short, because certain thoughts are of them- 
selves singable, and cannot be more than half expressed by recita- 
tion alone. They demand not only to be said, but to be “vied 
and multiplied” by music and poetic motion. Voice and verse 
are not mated by accident. They are “sphere-born harmonious 
sisters.” It was a happy thought to gather into one volume so 
many beautiful songs. Even such as cannot be said to be intrin- 
sically beautiful, have behind them tradition and the heart of the 
people who sang them. And what an array we have! Shakespeare, 
Milton, Congreve, Herrick, and a host of other high worthies in- 
cluding the Victorians. And if you really wish to sing any of 
these beautiful songs, you can find who wrote the music, and often 


the publishers, by reading the notes at the end of each song. 
F. McN. 





The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual Life. By Mscr. A1- 
BERT Farces. New York: Benziger Brothers. $4.50. 

Religious asceticism is a flower that has bloomed only on 
Christian soil. From the beginning men have subjected themselves 
to physical exercises to maintain athletic combats with endurance. 
The Pythagoreans and Stoics knew something also of moral asce- 
ticism. True, as compared with the madness of contemporary 
Cynics or the followers of Nietzsche today whose pride aims to 
produce a “super-man” and to teach him to violate every law, 
both human and Divine, and scorn the rest of mankind as slaves, 
their self-discipline was a noble one. However it was necessarily 
naturalistic, limited and egotistic. It remained for Christianity 
to raise asceticism to a supernatural plane and to give men the 
graces whereby to achieve the complete triumph of mind over 
matter, of the “new man” over the “old Adam.” The present 
volume aims to teach how this may be accomplished. Its author 
has spent nearly fifty years in training the clergy and directing 
souls so that he speaks as an authority on ascetic theology and 
his dicta command respectful attention. The book is a companion 
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volume to his splendid text on mystical theology published some 
years ago and, though written primarily as a course in asceticism 
for seminarians, will be found most useful also for the clergy and 
layfolk. The principles on which it is grounded are those of St. 
Theresa declared by the Carmelite Congress of Madrid in March 
1923. After discussing Christian perfection in general, its nature, 
excellence and necessity, the various obstacles that stand in its way 
are explained,—temptation, concupiscence, pride, sensuality, etc.— 
and the particular and general means to offset them are proposed. 
On the practical side there are good chapters on mental prayer, 
confession, Communion, spiritual reading and direction. The 
treatise on grace practically covers the entire theology of this im- 
portant but little known subject. Unlike many spiritual manuals 
the volume is noticeably free from pietistic extravagances. Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers and the sayings of the saints are the authorities 
on which Msgr. Farges mainly relies to substantiate the prin- 
ciples he advances, and he makes copious use of the latest writ- 
ings on disputed points and is careful to cite authorities. One re- 
grets that the English translation of Latin and other foreign quota- 
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tions is not included. 


The Life of William the Conqueror. By Saran HENry BEN- 
Ton. New York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial Press. $3.50. 


The anniversary of the birth of William the Conqueror—the 
nine-hundredth anniversary, to be exact—is being celebrated this 
summer. The above rather short, but well-handled and skilfully 
written biography has been composed for the occasion. The authoress 
has freely drawn upon the original sources, and though it is 
sometimes regrettable that the treatment was not expanded here 
and there, this much is certain, that what has been given is authen- 
tic and true to the life of William’s times. While speaking of the 
period it might be well to add that William has, in the present 
biography, been repeatedly identified with his epoch and the epoch 
with him, so that an account of the one is an account of the other. 
This is quite good and rather ingenious. All credit to Miss Ben- 
ton for have thought of doing it. For William, more so than any 
other figure, is entirely typical of the eleventh century. His courtesy, 
his kindness, his chivalry, his bravery, his craft and his frankness 
are perfect images of the bulk of the impressions which have 
come down to us of these far-gone centuries; it is the picture of 
such a man as he which often causes us to look back upon his times, 
so far as we can imagine them or realize them from such chron- 
icles as Miss Benton’s, with a certain longing and regret. The 
story of the Duke of Normandy, later the King of England, is 
rapidly but vividly sketched. More than anything else the biog- 
rapher has succeeded in humanizing the figure without debasing 
the man. One or two slight inaccuracies such as the term “ Duke 
of Flanders” instead of “ Count” are negligible and do not mar 
the virtue of Miss Benton’s praiseworthy achievement. 


P. M., Jr. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Peace and World Unity—William Stuart Howe takes the 
movement towards Internationalism as the subject of his volume 
“Prospects of World Unity” (Four Seas Company). On the 
background of a synoptic sketch of political, social and economic 
world-conditions, he discusses the opportunities for the realiza- 
tion of the world-ideal and the further means that must be em- 
ployed to attain it. Incidentally he touches a number of other 
interesting topics akin to the main problem and shedding light on 
it. One feels, however, that his program is far from adequate 
and that stronger motives must be presented to bring about the 
real brotherhood of men than those he suggests. Moreover, the 
reader is apt to get the impression that he is being served some 
British propaganda for the foundations of world-union according 
to Mr. Howe are to begin with a close Anglo-American alliance. 

In furthering the movement for universal peace, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches has 
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published “ Building International Goodwill” (Macmillan. $1.50), 
a series of papers contributed by leaders in the cause of peace and 
by authorities on the legal and international aspects of the prob- 
lem. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the volume is the 
presentation and discussion of the various methods suggested to 
bring about world-fellowship,—arbitration, disarmament, the 
League of Nations, the World Court, organized education, organ- 
ized religion, etc. Archibishop Keane and Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man both write on the topic “The Essential Religious Basis” of 
world peace. 


Explaining Christ’s Sacraments.—An excellent little pamphlet 
informative for all but especially appropriate to be put in the 
hands of catechumens on the eve of their reception into the 
Church is “The Gift of Life” (Collegeville, Minn.; Liturgical 
Press. 10c.), by the Rev. Richard E. Power. It is a discussion of 
Baptism in its liturgical aspects. The text of the Roman ritual 
is given in both Latin and English while a preparatory essay ex- 
plains the great sacrament of initiation in a way that should give 
it a higher significance for the Faithful. 

The Little Flower has proved the efficient patroness of so many 
pious undertakings that one is not surprised to find her presented 
as the “ Patroness of Vocation.” This the Rev. Columba Downey, 
O. Carm., does in a monograph written particularly with an eye 
to young men choosing a career. “Talks to Boys Concerning 
the Religious Priesthood” (Chicago: Carmelite Fathers, 6413 
Dante Avenue. 10c.), gives a clear and appealing explanation of 
priestly vocation. Though special attention is paid to the Order 
of Carmel, the principles discussed are of universal application. 
Priests and Religious will find it a good brochure to throw across 
the path of promising young men with high ideals. It may open 
up a new vista for them, 

No doubt, if read and acted upon by parents and young people, 
“The Evil of Mixed Marriages” (New York: Schaefer), by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles P. Bruehl, will save many a heartache. It is 
a brief theological tract that should find a place in every parish 
book-rack for, while written sympathetically, it discusses a most 
important topic clearly, convincingly and uncompromisingly. 





Dissertations and Studies.—The close of the annual scholas- 
year 1926-1927 has been marked by the publication of a group of 
erudite and scholarly papers submitted by various candidates for 
the Doctorate at the Catholic University of America, that offer 
interesting and informative reading for Catholic scholars in differ- 
ent fields of philosophical, historical, literary, linguistic and legal 
research. A monograph by William J. Doheny, C.S.C., under 
the title “ Church Property :* Modes of Acquisition” deals with 
the history of an important canonical problem. In “The Joliet- 
Marquette Expedition, 1673,” Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., puts 
in its proper historical setting an enterprise generally misinter- 
preted and misrepresented. William Thomas Miller Gamble in the 
“\Monumenta Germaniae Historica” carefully examines its in- 
heritance in source-valuation and criticism. “The Language and 
Style of the Letters of St. Basil” is a study of the great Doctor’s 
epistolary syntax, vocabulary and style, by Sister Agnes Clare 
Way, of the Sisters of Divine Providence, while “ The Syntax of 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine” is another philological rono- 
graph, more limited in its scope, by Sister Mary Raphael Arts, 
of the Sisters of Saint Benedict. Martin R. P. McGuire edits 
with an introduction, translation and commentary, one of the 
shorter invectives of the distinguished Archbishop of Milan 
against the avarice and luxury of the rich and their heartless op- 
pression of the poor under the title “S. Ambrosii De Nabuthae.” 
All of these publications may be had from the University Press, 
Brookland, D.C. 
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Gentlemen March. Confetti. The Bacchante. The Case 
Book of Sherlock Holmes. In the Path of the Storm. 


Nicholas Cheyne, the hero of Roland Pertwee’s new romance, 
came of brave stock. Else he could not have lived through half 
the scenes of danger and excitement that come crowding on 
every page of “Gentlemen March” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). 
A love as delicate as it is strong and generous gives motive and 
direction to Nikko’s innate thirst for danger and brings him into 
perils as thick and deadly as ever gallant knight survived. A 
Red rebellion, with stark horror and villainy stalking through the 
ruins of an obscure little Balkan state, adds a tragic element to 
this absorbing tale of love and adventure. 

Twelve short stories by Sophie Kerr, divided into four groups, 
justify the name of her latest collection, “Confetti” (Doran. 
$2.00). With their variety and colorfulness, with vivid touches 
here and there they form a uniformly pleasant novel. Miss 
Kerr admirably succeeds in portraying divers phases of American 
life. The first group, which is headed “Greedy” is a paean sung 
to the culinary artistry of the national housewife; it is replete 
with mouth-watering descriptions of perfect dinners. Different 
types of the still gentle sex are very well portrayed, indeed, in 
the second group. The third group, “In American,” written in a 
diverting and flowing style, concerns the trials of three typical, 
though racially different, American youths. Three vivid and 
somewhat intense tales have been reserved for the last and are 
presented under the name of “Country.” Miss Kerr’s art is 
here at a peak; and it is easily seen why she holds the position she 
does amongst America’s story-spinners. 

A curious, in fact, a very curious affair is “The Bacchante” 
(Cosmopolitan. $2.50), by Robert Hichens. One hesitates to call 
it a novel; but then one is faced*by the unmistakable fact that it 
is a novel. The sensation left immediately subsequent to the per- 
usual of Mr. Hichens “ romance” is that one has only just come 
out of a clinic. The treatment of the subject (naturally it is 
“ sex”—NMr. Hichens and all that, you know) is so highly scientific, 
vivisectional, in fact, so almost inhuman that one wondered when 
Mr. Hichens would turn to him and say: “Now, Doctor, how 
would you explain the reaction of this nerve to this stimulation? 
If so, why?” Some of the characters are well drawn, but 
others make one feel that the author had need of a specimen, just 
exactly so and nothing more nor less. Therefore, he created 
the specimens himself without regard to their objective existence. 
The book, of course, is not bad; to a certain degree it is interest- 
ing; for the remainder it is too professorial. 

If you like Arthur Conan Doyle it goes without saying that you 
will read “ The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes” (Doran. $2.00). 
The book contains a series of incidents or experiences of the 
famous fiction detective. Perhaps these incidents are just as good 
as those in the older books; but this reviewer has not grown up 
to that stage where he finds his relaxation in the study of Abys- 
sinian remains. This fact is certain, that Holmes and Watson no 
longer charmed him as they did in the “Hound of the Basker- 
villes” or in “A Study in Scarlet” and in others of blessed 
memory. Something vital seemed to have died; or perhaps the 
author has done the same thing too often. It is unfortunate that 
Sir Arthur did not turn his pen to the creation of a master- 
minded crook; we are sure that he would have done better than in 
the resuscitation of good old Sherlock. 

“In the Path of the Storm” (Dutton. $2.50) presents a sorry 
picture of life in the Virginia mountains. Drink, lust, jealousy 
and superstition in the mountaineers are unfairly contrasted with 
the bland sophistication of a well-mannered, college-bred young 
pagan who is peddling pots and pans in the hill country. The 
blurb announces that the author, James Rutherford Franklin, “has 
been in the Virginia mountains and knows the people and all their 
strange ways.” His mastery of their dialect confirms this state- 
ment. But with all the lovable traits which the mountain folk 
possess, it is to be regretted that Mr. Franklin did not find there 
some more wholesome theme than he chose for this tale. The 


effect on the reader is depressing. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundreds words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


First to Cross North American Continent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The feats of Charles Lindbergh in flying from the Pacific Coast, 
covering the continent and then across the ocean to France with 
his trusty “Spirit of St. Louis” are being made much of in this 
remarkable age. 

But 400 years ago, Cabeza de Vaca, the Catholic Spanish nav- 
igator and explorer, in the expedition of Narraez, did something 
more remarkable. After surmounting the dangers of the Atlantic, 
and “in the face of incredible hardship and danger” he pushed 
through, alone, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, “thus acquiring 
the glory of having first traversed (on land and water) North 
America from east to west. He was hospitably received by the 
Spaniards of Mexico at their outposts in Sonora, and there his 
account inflamed the zeal of Friar Mark of Nice in 1539, who 
resolved to bear the cross to the inland tribes.” 

Lowell. G. F. O’Dwyver. 


No Exponent of American Ideals 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is reported in the press that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is as- 
suming to interpret American ideals on world peace at the Pacifist 
conference at Honolulu. Mrs. Catt is not entitled to interpret 
American ideals on this or any other subject. 

While the average citizen labors or sleeps these Feminist 
elements are at work, even in the National Capital, seeking to se- 
cure the passage of legislation which has no justification either 
in right reason or by the test of American principles. One of their 
number declared that she would “ put divorce within the reach of 
every American woman.” This has been brought about, and today 
we lead the civilized world in crime, for divorce is the twin sister 
of crime. Divorce breaks and weakens the parental influence, break- 
ing the unity of the family. 

Let us recall the real Americanism of Washington, of Lincoln, 
of Roosevelt, and not be influenced by the destructive proposi- 
tions put forward by those who ape at being very modern, but 
who in fact are so old-fashioned that they point back to the ages 
of barbarism. They do not speak for America—nor for the 
women of America. 


Wollaston, Mass. Witiiam E. KerrisuH. 


A Worthy Fourth of July Celebration 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the letter by A. V. in the issue of July 30 rela- 
tive to “A Fourth of July Celebration,” and think that it will in- 
terest him and other readers of America to know that for the 
last three years here in Newport, R. I., Division 2; Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, has celebrated the Fourth in the following manner: 
decoration of the grave, in Trinity Church Yard, of Admiral De 
Ternay ; decoration of the grave, in the City Cemetery, of William 
Ellery, Signer of the Declaration of Independence; finally at- 
tendance in a body at St. Joseph’s Church where a solemn High 
Mass of Thanksgiving is offered for American Independence. 
After Mass, the pupil of La Salle Academy here who wins the 
elocution prize for the year has the honor of reading the Dec- 
laration from the church steps, where an address is also delivered 
fitting the occasion. 

Last year our celebration was particularly impressive. After 
the decoration of the graves and attendance at Mass, at which 
the Bishop of the Diocese was present, we marched to the Old 
State or Colony House. There, in the presence of a large crowd, 








a bronze tablet was unveiled to commemorate the fact that the 
building was used for a chapel by the French under Rochambeau 
and De Ternay, for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament and 
for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Bishop 
of Providence, Rt. Rev. William A. Hickey, D.D., graciously un- 
veiled the tablet, and blessed it, and afterwards spoke, in com- 
pany with Hon. Michael Donohoe, of Philadelphia, Hon. Tim- 
othy Smiddy, and Hon. Mortimer A. Sullivan, Mayor of the city. 
We also were favored, thanks to Colonel Shartle of Fort Adams 
and Captain Imperatori, with a detachment of over 200 men and a 
band from the Fort. It was a celebration that will long be re- 
membered. 


Newport, R. I. Joun H. Greene, Jr., 


Pres. Div. No. 2, A. O. H. 


Just Cloth to Mend Their Garments 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

America has done so much for our Carmelite Convent of 
Mayerling that God alone, who will reward it, knows the extent 
of the misery alleviated in the past by the gifts its readers have 
sent us through its Charity Fund. In our present necessity we 
therefore once more have recourse to it. 

The habits of most of our Sisters have become so worn that they 
are in a pitiful state. But cloth is so expensive that we cannot 
buy even what is required to do the most urgently necessary 
mending. Otherwise, too, the clothing of the Sisters is distressful. 
Could not one or other of your readers enable us to make the 
necessary purchase of material to do at least such mending as is 
instantly needed? 

We entrust this humble petition to St. Aloysius, who is greatly 
honored by all our community, that he may transmit it for us. 

Mayerling, Austria. SISTERS OF CARMELITE CONVENT. 


Work for Catholic Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I would like to inform Anna Hogan, whose letter appeared in 
America of July 30, under the caption “Catholic Young Women 
Want Action,” that there is a very fertile field for Catholic 
women in social service work. The demand is greater than the 
supply, the work in the main is pleasant, it pays well and the 
opportunity for good is incalculable. 

Fordham University has a special school for the teaching of 
sociology and social service located in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City, where a well-rounded course is given. There as 
little or as much of the study may be pursued as qualified students 
desire. I understand the full course takes two years. Women 
social workers in large cities receive from $1,800 upwards. Miss 


Hogan can find a similar school in Chicago. 
Philadelphia. Marcaret M. Daty. 


The Unmarried Woman 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It grieved me to learn that my letter had been a source of de- 
pression to anyone so well-disposed as your correspondent from 
Chicago, but it may cheer him a bit to learn that I do not con- 
sider the married state a short cut to heaven. On the contrary I 
am looking forward with the most indecent equanimity (under 
the circumstances) to a life of “ single-blessedness.” The problem 
really concerns the attitude of the people most interested in our 
welfare who seem to hold that feminine success in life is vested in 
a husband. 

Certainly no one can take issue with his argument that “ union 
with Christ is the Catholic ideal,” but it is an ideal and from my 
experience and observation one fully attained by the very few. 
Whether we will or no, we are influenced and affected by ma- 
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terial considerations and even in religious circles we find that 
success (and by success I do not mean the closest spiritual rela- 
tionship with God) is rewarded by distinctions and preferences... . 

We have been brought up with the idea that marriage is the 
accepted state of woman and from the time we reach our eighteenth 
year solicitous parents, relatives and friends are watching out 
for any sign of our marrying. We feel that it is expected of us. 
We are made to feel it. If we are not able to dangle a matri- 
monial prize before the world we are as much failures as the 
“ good-for-nothing” boys. Is Mr. Dignam sure that he has 
never inquired “ How is So-and-So? Is she married yet?” as if 
that were the be-all and end-all of her existence? 

‘What we unmarried women would like is a change in the at- 
titude of society towards us. Is it charitable of the happily mar- 
ried people of all ages to patronize and excuse us simply because 
we have missed the unalloyed pleasure, success and distinction 
which marriage confers? We do not like to be tolerated or ex- 
plained. In fact we resent it very much. We feel independent 
socially, financially and morally, and our resources in these spheres 
are often taxed by our more fortunate married sisters. 

For myself, I have done well in business. If I were a man I 
am sure that my parents would be very proud of me and would not 
think that I need further augment my success by the acquisition 
of a wife. But as I am a woman, well—girls should marry! 

New York. SHeira Byrne. 


An Irish Church Library 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On reading the letters of Ethel King in America for July 9 
and of E. J. Callanan in the issue for July 30 anent Church Li- 
braries, my thoughts wandered back to a little church on the out- 
skirts of a southern city in Ireland, and I would like to tell the 
readers of America how a zealous pastor endeavored to cultivate 
the love of reading among the members of his parish. 

The church was remarkable among other things for the great 
number of people who made an evening visit there. As it was 
located at a spot where the city ended and the country began, it 
was a favorite resort of people taking their evening walk into 
the country as well as of those who lived near by. 

The good pastor, in season and out of season, impressed on his 
people the advantages to be derived from good reading and in 
particular from spiritual reading. He conceived the happy thought 
of taking from his own library such books as he knew would be 
best suited to the needs of his people and placed them in the front 
benches of the church, adding new ones from time to time and 
requesting the people to handle the books carefully and not to 
remove them from the church. Now and again he directed at- 
tention to a particular book which he intended placing in the 
church. In case it was of a particularly interesting or instructive 
nature, he often supplied duplicate copies. Thus the love of read- 
ing steadily grew in that parish. At all hours of the day might 
be seen men and women, young and old, sitting in the front 
benches and combining spiritual reading with a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The books were, of course, mainly spiritual, but there were also 
biographies, poetry and books specially chosen for young readers. 

I, a one-time parishioner, recall with gratitude that while still 
in my school days I became acquainted with so many beautiful 
books through this medium. Amongst others I particularly re- 
member the “ Imitation of the Sacred Heart,” the works of Father 
Faber and the “ Journal of Eugénie de Guerin.” We were priv- 
ileged in having the ripe scholarship and experience of our good 
pastor to guide us and introduce to us volumes that otherwise 
might never have come to our knowledge. 

I am sure there are many today who would join with me in 
acknowledging their everlasting gratitude to that little church 
library. 


Brooklyn. Emiry Moy ran. 
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